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THE EARLY ATHENIAN TRIBUTE LISTS 


B. D. MERITT 


written copiously of late on the 

problems of the Athenian empire, 
and in particular the epigraphists have 
been busy with new interpretations of the 
old texts and their reconstruction. The 
net gain at times has been great, and at 
times it has amounted to very little; but 
one must examine claims to new discov- 
ery, as they are systematically set forth, 
in the attempt to come to some conserva- 
tive judgment about them. 

Last year in this Journal Sterling Dow 
began a series of articles entitled “Studies 
in the Athenian Tribute Lists.” His first 
contribution was concerned principally 
with the postscript of List 1 and with the 
prescripts of Lists 8 and 15.' The perti- 
nent texts in Lists 1 and 15 were used by 
him in a preliminary way as part of the 
evidence for the determination of the text 
in the prescript of List 8. What Dow 
sought to prove was that List 8 was not in 
reality List 8 at all but List 7, and that the 
epigraphical evidence favors restoration of 
the prescript with a length of line of 22 
letters, as follows: 

448/7 ’Eml rés d[pxés rés heBddues] Loose 
he Avod[ ... . &ypappareve}] Stoich. 

[II ]acovi [des] 22 
1 The texts are cited here as published in Meritt, 


Wade-Gery, and McGregor, The Athenian Tribute 
Lists, Vol. I (Cambridge, Mass., 1939). 


(Cuassica, PamoLogy, XXXVIII, Ocroser, 1943] 


Ge of Athenian history have 


This idea was not first expressed by 
Dow, for it had already been advocated 
by Silvio Accame in Riv. di fil., XVI 
(1938), 412-13,? and tentatively suggest- 
ed by A. W. Gomme in Cl. Rev., LIV 
(1940), 66. Dow has now taken up Gom- 
me’s suggestion and categorically reject- 
ed an alternative restoration of the pre- 
script with only 20 letter spaces in each 
line, as preferred by the editors of The 
Athenian Tribute Lists, claiming that it 
would thus be epigraphically unsound. 
The restoration in question was: 


447/6 El rés alpxés res dyddes} 
héc Arddles &ypaupareve] 


[II ]acovi[ des]. 20 


A drawing to illustrate this restoration 
was published by Meritt in his Docu- 
ments on Athenian Tribute (69, Fig. 15), 
about which Dow says that, even if the 
text were correct, the drawing “is wrong 
in four important particulars, two of 
them visible at a glance,” and later on that 
“it is regrettable that errors should have 
crept in just here.””’ Dow hopes that the 
rectification of these errors will lead to the 
establishment of some definitely prefer- 
able text, and eventually he comes out in 
favor of the 22-letter line, which, he 
claims, carries with it the date 448/7 B.c. 


2 Apparently unknown to Dow, whose arguments 
seem to have been developed independently. 
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This is, consequently, a matter of suffi- 
cient importance to be examined again, 
particularly since the epigraphical method 
employed seems at times to be no less sub- 
ject to question than the conclusions to 
which it has led. For the sake of the ar- 
gument it may be profitable to approach 
the problem very much from Dow’s point 
of view, first studying the postscript of 
List 1 and then the prescript of List 15, 
before coming to the precise measure- 
ments and restorations for the critical 
prescript of List 8 (as I shall continue to 
name it) in 447/6 B.c. 


I. Tue Postscript or List 1 


Dow has devoted two pages to a dem- 
onstration that the text of the postscript 
of List 1 as printed in the Documents on 
Athenian Tribute is correct. There seems 
to be general agreement on this point, 
though I should prefer to claim that the 
clinching argument for the length of line 
of 20 letters is not so much the physical 
regularity of what Dow chooses to call 
the “strictly stoichedon style,” persua- 
sive as this is, as the almost certain in- 
evitability of the restorations xopis 76 re 
apyv|puv: «lai 7d xpvaiov of lines 6-7, a 
phrase also found in one of the decrees of 
Kallias of 434B.c. (ATL, Vol. I, D1, 
1, 24), and [x]pvcio cip[mavros Kufix]evs : 
x[e]@a[Aaov of lines 10-11. Restoration 
and measurements here work together to 
establish beyond question the length of 
line. 

One should, however, question Dow’s 
subjective interpretation of how the 
stonecutter laid out the pattern for this 
postscript. He notes that, in all, it con- 
tained some 259 letters and that, “having 
so many letters to deal with, the mason 
would naturally be inclined to reckon 
carefully, so as to keep his inscription 
within an exactly calculated space. To do 
this, he would inevitably lay out a stoi- 


chedon plan and would stick to it.” At 
best this interpretation is a mere guess, 
and it may well be wrong. The postscript 
of List 1 presumably had available as 
much space longitudinally on the right 
lateral face of the stele as List 1 itself oc- 
cupied on the obverse. This is a conserva- 
tive estimate, for the four sides of the 
stone had not yet received the inscrip- 
tions of thirteen subsequent years and the 
amount of available space was for all 
practical purposes almost unlimited. But 
one may suppose that the stonecutter did 
not wish the postscript to extend lower on 
the stone than the list itself. A glance at 
the drawings in ATL, Volume I, Plates I 
and II, will show that the 259 letters of 
the postscript were cut on approximately 
half the space thus available and that the 
unused space within these restricted lim- 
its was never afterward inscribed. Hav- 
ing once determined on a line of 20 let- 
ters, the stonecutter who was charged 
with cutting the postscript could, if he 
wished, have allowed himself unprece- 
dented space-consuming vagaries and still 
have got all the inscription on the amount 
of stone at his disposal. Circumstances 
dictated no need either for care or for 
economy, and nothing—certainly not the 
259 letters—had to be “exactly calculat- 
ed.”” One may rather suggest that the 
stenecutter cut the postscript in strict 
stoichedon pattern simply because he pre- 
ferred to cut it that way. Obviously he 
had no occasion, so far as the present evi- 
dence shows, either to reckon carefully or 
to calculate exactly. 

One other observation should here be 
made. Dow claims that in the postscript 
of List 1 vertical guide lines were drawn 
to give the strictly stoichedon pattern. 
He italicizes the word “were” as though 
there were no doubt about it and sets up a 
rule or test by which one can tell a stoi- 
chedon inscription: ‘Were vertical lines 
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drawn?” The test of a stoichedon inscrip- 
tion is the pattern of its letters rather 
than their dependence on guide lines. The 
postscript of List 1 is strictly stoichedon, 
and it is indeed probable that guide lines 
were employed. But the question of guide 
lines is secondary to the letter-pattern. 


Tue Prescript or List 15 


Early last year I communicated to Dow 
certain observations on the original text 
of the prescript of List 15. I was able to 























bly spurious.” The final nu of the name 
is at the beginning of line 3, and of this 
Dow says: “In the first space of line 3 
faint marks suggest nu, but they cannot 
positively be said to have the character of 
chisel strokes.” I regard the chi as prob- 
able and the nu as quite certain. With the 
two vertical strokes of the nu precisely 
spaced and the connecting diagonal run- 
ning from upper left to lower right, there 
is only one name for the letter. Within its 
category it is as certain as the name one 


ENOTAMIA 
ODoPposg 





Fig. 1.—The prescript of List 15 


give the name of the secretary, including 
the first letter of his demotic, as it was cut 
before the erasure in lines 2 and 3, and to 
assert that Aischylos was not, as univer- 
sally believed heretofore, the name of the 
hellenotamias. These observations could 
not be published before the appearance of 
Dow’s article, and he makes no mention 
of them. He had quite independently 
read the letters |O as second and third in 
the name of the secretary. The complete 
name was Xiovy, and the demotic began 
with TT, In his published article Dow now 
reports (CP, XXX VII [1942], 377) that 
“faint marks which might belong to the 
right half of a badly formed chi are proba- 


gives when asked what animal has ears 
like an elephant’s, a trunk like an ele- 
phant’s, and looks and acts like an ele- 
phant. The letter is nu and stands clear, 
though partially erased, with every 
stroke perceptible. The chi may be read 
with a dot beneath. In the second letter 
space of line 3 the letter is clearly pi. 
Possible restorations are II [epiBoides], T[apy- 
Borades], and I[epyacéber]. 

The drawing in Figure 1 shows the dis- 
position of the text of the prescript, and 
illustrates at a glance that [Aicx]bdos 
cannot be the name of the hellenotamias 
to be restored in line 4. I suggest, exempli 
gratia, the name [hed]idos, with the ob- 
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servation that in the first five lines of the 
inscription the stoichedon pattern is con- 
sistently followed in the first halves of 
the lines. The introduction of irregular- 
ities in the ends of the lines will be dis- 
cussed below. At present, one notes that 
the elimination of Aischylos from this in- 
scription removes from the family tree 
of the great poet a relative who has al- 
ways been difficult to explain and for 
whom the text of this inscription, as re- 
stored, has been the only evidence.® 
Dow has commented at length on the 
text and disposition of this prescript and 
has made several observations, of which 
at least one is sound. When the name 
Xtov II[- - - - - ] was erased and the name 
Losiorparos hyBades substituted in its place, 
the prescript must already have been cut 
through line 3. Dow thinks (zbid., p. 376): 
“Tt is possible that the mason made his 
correction immediately after cutting the 
letters EAPAM, but the evidence thus far 
presented affords no positive reason for 
or against so believing.”’ This is a just ob- 
servation. The stoichedon relationship 
which line 4 bears to line 3 is best ex- 
plained if line 3 was on the stone in its 
original form when line 4 was cut. The 
letters of line 4 fall into the regular stoi- 
chedon pattern of the early parts of 
lines 1, 2, and 3; they could have borne 
no formal relationship to the crowded 
lettering of the substitute name Logi- 
otpatos hvBades. So line 4 was probably 
cut before the erasure was made in lines 
2 and 3, and it is perhaps safe to go 
beyond the evidence to claim that the 
stonecutter finished the entire prescript 
before making the correction. We do not 


3 The name [Alox]bdos {"E\evoinos] has been restored 
in 7G, I?, 363, ll. 15-16 (cf. ATL, Vol. I, p. 187) and 
correspondingly in the prescript of List 18. If the 
restoration is correct, he may have been the grandson of 
the poet, as suggested by the editors of ATL. The 
restoration can no longer be supported by reference to 
the prescript of List 15. One can say only that if these 
two names were identical they were not Aischylos. 


know how much time elapsed between 
the original cutting and the erasure. Dow 
sums the matter up in a statement with 
which I concur: “All that can be said is 
that the letters in the erasure seem to 
have been inscribed by the same mason 
who cut all the other letters.” 

Why was one name erased and another 
substituted? The editors of The Athenian 
Tribute Lists questioned whether this had 
any connection with the malfeasance of 
one board of hellenotamiai as mentioned 
by Antiphon (epi rod ‘Hpqdou povov, 69-71), 
when all but one of the hellenotamiai, a 
certain Sosias, were executed. With this 
suggestion Dow finds difficulties not men- 
tioned by the editors, and he rejects 
the association. One of the difficulties is 
that Antiphon said the “older” men 
would recall the episode and that, since 
List 15 is dated in 440/39 B.c., the lapse 
of about twenty-five years, it is claimed, 
could hardly have restricted the memory 
of the event to the oldsters. This is, more 
than anything else, a matter of opinion 
and definition hardly to be decided ez ca- 
thedra. It is only twenty-five years be- 
tween World Wars I and II, yet it is not 
uncommon to hear the remark that the 
older generation remembers this or that 
at the time of the last war. I have recent- 
ly noted with interest, and merely by 
way of example in reference to this prob- 
lem, that H. V. Morton, in his delightful 
book I Saw Two Englands, puts Lord 
Kitchener almost as much in the past as 
King Alfred the Great, except, of course, 
for the oldsters, of whom he was one. It 
seems that, by some people at least, 
twenty-five years may, on occasion, be 
construed as a very long time indeed. The 
rest of Dow’s difficulties are largely hypo- 
thetical: ‘The name of the chairman 
.... Was not erased. Was he guilty? If 
he was guilty, why was his name not 
erased? If he was not guilty, why was the 
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name of the secretary altered?” etc. This 
speculation leads to the ambiguous con- 
clusion that the first secretary died in 
office and that his successor caused his 
own name to be substituted, or that pos- 
sibly the successor wrote his own name 
first and was then compelled by his 
superiors to substitute the name of his 
predecessor. Such argument gets no- 
where. To come back to the suggestion 
that the erasure may have had something 
to do with the executions mentioned by 
Antiphon, one might posit that the hel- 
lenotamias (Hedylos) belonged to the 
board of suffecti who took over when the 
first guilty parties were executed, that 
Chion was the secretary suffectus, and 
that after he had written his name the 
decision was reached to record the name 
of the first secretary, who had not been 
party to the malfeasance but who had 
been dismissed with the rest of the board. 
There is no way of knowing the circum- 
stances, and about all that can be said is 
that in 440/39 there seem to have been 
two secretaries. Which came first we do 
not know, nor do we know whether there 
was any connection with the malfeasance 
mentioned by Antiphon. It can do no 
harm to keep the possibility in mind. At 
least, there is just as little evidence for 
denying it as there is for its confirmation. 

In view of the importance which Dow 
attaches to his interpretation of the stoi- 
chedon order of the prescript of List 15, 
it will be necessary to review this order 
here more in detail. Line 1 was inscribed 
with a placement of letters which the 
stonecutter seems to have determined 
according to his ideas of the fitness of 
spatial considerations. There is some ir- 
regularity in spacing, and the thin letter 
iota, which occurs twice in the line, 
noticeably takes up less space than any 
other letter. This first line had 17 letters. 
When line 2 was cut, the stonecutter fol- 


lowed a stoichedon arrangement, putting 
letters one for one under the letters of the 
line above. So far Dow has understood 
the prescript correctly, though he prefers 
not to call the arrangement stoichedon 
because the stonecutter apparently did 
not lay out his pattern with guide lines. 
He urges only that the stonecutter could 
not altogether escape the influence of 
the stoichedon design. Dow continues his 
description as follows: 

Actually, he [the stonecutter] succeeded in 
spacing out the letters in line 1 fairly evenly. 
The occurrence of an iota toward the end of the 
line enabled him to crowd in a final delta. In- 
scribing line 2, he carefully placed each letter 
under the one above; line 3 was probably cut 
in the same manner, except that a mu (the 
uniquely long letter) did not allow him to in- 
sert a seventeenth letter—which would have 
been a second mu—at the end. The careless- 
ness which led him to omit the usual vertical 
lines also led him to crowd the letters in lines 
[4] and 5 and at the beginning of line 6: he ap- 
pears to have become apprehensive about us- 
ing too much space. In line 6 he probably felt 
that it was desirable to begin the heading 
*Tovxds opos directly over the first letter of 
the name of the first city. Presently, as he 
reached the letters $OPO at the end of 
line 6, he realized that ample space remained. 


Beginning with line 4, these observa- 
tions must be completely revised, to- 
gether with inferences Dow has drawn 
from them. There is no ground for im- 
puting “carelessness” to the stonecutter 
because he omitted guide lines. He was, 
after all, cutting the inscription according 
to a pattern of his own choosing. Nor did 
he crowd letters in lines [4] and 5 and 
at the beginning of line 6. Nor should 
one believe that he was so witless as to 
be apprehensive about using too much 
space in lines [4], 5, and the beginning of 
line 6, only to realize when he reached 
the middle of line 6 that ample space 
remained. Such attempts to trace the 
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stonecutter’s emotions, blowing now hot, 
now cold, as he went about his task of 
cutting six lines of text, belong outside 
the realm of serious epigraphical com- 
mentary; and to claim that he disposed 
the letters as he did in lines 5 and 6 so 
that the first letter of ’Iovixds dépos might 
fall over the first letter of the name of the 
first city is to attribute to him a desire 
demonstrably not in his mind in connec- 
tion with the other panels of the year. 
Simple coincidence needs no motivation. 

The first significant deviation from a 
stoichedon pattern occurred in line 4. 
It is true that only one mu could be cut 
at the end of line 3 under the two letters 
10 above it, but otherwise the letters 
of line 3, whether broad or narrow, had 
been placed with fair accuracy beneath 
corresponding letters in line 2.‘ In line 
4 the stone is so preserved that the initial 
point of the irregularity may be deter- 
mined. The upsilon in [hed]idos is still 
precisely in its stoichos; the lambda 
which follows, as well as every succeeding 
letter, falls in an interspace (see Fig. 1). 
The Attic lambda here exhibits one of its 
characteristics, namely, that it has a 
tendency to adapt itself to narrow spacing 
much as does the narrow letter par excel- 
lence, iota. This tendency manifests itself 
again in the second lambda of line 4 (to a 
less degree) and in the double lambda of 
line 5. For the tribute lists it finds its clas- 
sic expression in the first line of List 1, 
where the three letters ELL of heddfevor]- 
au.ov occupy only two letter spaces (cf. 
ATL, Vol. I, Pl. III). Thus it comes 
about that line 4 has 17 letters, as against 
the 16 of line 3, and that line 5 has 
18 letters, as against the 17 of line 4. 


« The erasure in 1. 3 extends to the right well into 
the interspace beneath the = and the H above. This 
was probably not occasioned by the presence of a let- 
ter in the interspace which had to be erased but rather 
by the stonecutter's desire to make a new bed with as 
much room as possible for the new name. 


There is no undue crowding, and the ir- 
regularities are confined to the ends of 
the lines. Even line 5, which has two 
iotas near its beginning, maintains its 
stoichedon order as far as the lambdas 
of hled]Aevorayials], for the initial rough 
breathing of this word is precisely under 
the seventh letters in lines 1 and 2, where 
the stone is preserved. 

It seems, therefore, that the occurrence 
of iota did not in any instance before the 
last line mean the abandonment of the 
stoichedon order. In line 6 the kappa of 
"Iovix[ds] @opos was drawn to the left in 
order to provide the appearance of normal 
spacing. But elsewhere, as at the end of 
line 2 and at the beginning of line 5, the 
stoichedon order was preserved. The lines 
of the inscription number, respectively, 
17, 17, 16, 17, 18, and 15 letters—a total 
of 100 in all. Dow thinks: 


If the number of letters had been three 
times as many, he [the mason] would probably 
have counted the letters and would then have 
laid out vertical lines to accommodate them. 
As it was, he had comparatively few letters to 
deal with, and being careless he made no count, 
but began with large letters (0.018 m. high) 
in what we may call the “loose,” i.e., unguided- 
by-ruled-lines, manner. This he abandoned in 
line 4 or 5 in favor of greater crowding, which 
he relaxed only as he finished inserting the 
heading for the Ionic panel at the very end. 


This statement is inexact. The relaxation 
of spacing at the very end is apparent, 
but the principles of the “loose’’ stoiche- 
don order were carried out consistently in 
the lines above. This style was definitely 
not abandoned in lines 4 and 5, nor, in 
view of the narrow valence of lambda, 
should one claim that these lines were 
crowded. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence of careless workmanship. On the 
contrary, the inscription from beginning 
to end was beautifully cut, and the mason 
was evidently following a familiar pattern. 
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For a technical expert today to claim that 
the stonecutter did not know how many 
letters he had to cut or that he would 
have followed a different pattern if there 
had been three times as many is to 
introduce a disturbing and unwarranted 
subjective element into the discussion of 
the text. The stonecutter of 439 B.c. can- 
not be bound by the psychological stric- 
tures of the modern commentator. It 
would be gratuitous to assume that he 
did not know precisely the number of 
letters in the prescript, or that he might 
not have followed the same “‘loose’’ pat- 
tern even if they had been many times 
asmany. In the lists of cities immediately 
below the prescript the mason was deal- 
ing with more than a thousand letters, 
and here even Dow admits that he ‘“‘neg- 
lected” to lay out a stoichedon design or 
to employ guide lines. But to attribute 
this nonuse of guide lines to neglect is 
unfair to the stonecutter, implying as it 
does a measure of dereliction. One ought, 
in justice to the mason, to assume that 
he cut the inscription without guide lines 
because by intention he preferred it that 
way. 
THE Prescript oF List 8 

The study of the texts in the post- 
script of List 1 and in the prescript of 
List 15 has only an indirect bearing on 
the prescript of List 8, but Dow has 
drawn conclusions as to method, par- 
ticularly from List 15, which he wishes 
to apply to List 8. He believes that the 
mason did not draw vertical guide lines 
in this three-line prescript, that he 
spaced lines 1 and 2 in the “loose” 
stoichedon manner, and that he achieved 
a pattern almost as accurately stoichedon 
as if vertical lines had been drawn. The 
accuracy of the stoichedon pattern is 
vouched for, according to Dow, by the 
fact that only one of the eight spaces 
before and after the preserved iotas is 


definitely small.* It is somewhat difficult 
here to follow the reasoning. Dow speaks 
of a maximum divergence of 0.0045 m. in 
the spacings between centers of letters. 
This is too great to allow us to suppose 
that vertical guide lines were used. Yet 
(op. cit., p. 378) he also claims that 
“because of the unique thinness of iota, 
observation of its spatial relations to the 
adjacent letters is always the readiest 
practical test of whether or not a design is 
stoichedon.”’ Apparently the criterion of 
iota almost allows Dow’s definition of stoi- 
chedon for the prescript; to allow it fully 
would require (ibid., p. 374) a positive 
answer to the question “‘Were vertical lines 
drawn?” But divergences in spacing be- 
tween other letters make the use of guide 
lines improbable. Whether or not this is 
the way in which the problem should be 
stated, attention should be called to the 
analogy of List 15, in which the unique 
thinness of iota gives it a “loose” spatial 
relationship five times® and a stoichedon 
relationship four times.’ It will be quite 
reasonable to expect, therefore, that in 
any “loose” inscription iota may have 
been given full spatial value if the mason 
so chose. It is also important to note 
that larger letters may have been given 
less than normal space. This is noticeable 
in the first line of the prescript of List 
8, where E follows closely after T. 

With reference to the drawing of the 
prescript of List 8 which I published 
in Documents on Athenian Tribute (69, 


5 The space next to iota is, on the preserved part of 
the stone, twice below the normal, being 0.016 m. after 
the iota of 1. 1 and 0.0138 m. (Dow’s measurement) 
before the second iota of 1. 2. This narrow spacing of 
0.0138 m. in 1. 2 reflects the abnormally close spacing 
of 0.015 m. between centers of T and E in the line 
above. 


6 Twice in 1. 1, once in 1. 2, once in 1. 5 (end of the 
line), once in 1. 6 (the preserved iota). 


7 Once in 1. 2, twice in 1. 5, once in 1. 6. The ex- 
amples in ll. 5 and 6 occur in the left half of the inscrip- 
tion, which may in toto (at least through 1. 5) be de- 
scribed as strictly stoichedon, according to my defini- 
tion, even without guide lines. 
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Fig. 15) Dow claims inter alia the follow- 
ing two errors: the inequality of margins 
at the left and at the right (the right 
margin being wider than the left) and 
the wider spacing of letters in the restored 
portion. Dow’s solution of these difficul- 
ties is to add two letters to my length of 
line, thus securing symmetrical margins 
and more closely spaced lettering. Meas- 
urements and calculations which he pre- 
sents make his solution seem highly prob- 
able. These must be examined. 

Dow starts with the assumption that 
“our only proper guide is the spacing in 
the preserved parts of lines 1 and 2.” 
The assumption is correct, provided one 
is willing to make two reservations: (1) 
the space of 0.016 m. after iota in line 1 
cannot be used as a guide to spacing in 
the restored part of the line, for it is 
abnormally narrow, being occasioned by 
the appearance of the narrow letter iota 
in the loose stoichedon style, and there 
are no iotas in the restored part of the 
line; (2) the space of 0.015 m. between 
centers of T and E in line 1 is abnormally 
narrow and must in any calculation be 
accepted as an outright irregularity. For- 
merly I averaged these short spaces in 
with the others and deduced a “normal” 
space of 0.0173 m.; hence my wider margin 
at the right. Dow averages them in and 
finds room (almost) to restore two addi- 
tional letters. He presents a persuasive 
case, using measurements made for him 
by John Young and measurements made 
by me. To find how little space 22 letters 
will occupy, he has taken whichever meas- 
urements were smaller, Young’s or mine, 
and then matched the result with the 
maximum width of the stone (Young’s). 
In this way the figures for 22 letters show 
0.005 m. (left margin, Young) + 0.371 m. 
(21 spaces between letter centers, Mer- 
itt) +0.007 m. (width of one letter, 
Dow) + 0.005 m. (right margin, Young) 


= 0.388 m. Subtracting Young’s figure of 
0.3865 m. for the width of the stone, he 
finds that the 22 letters require only 
0.0015 m. (‘the thickness of the lead in 
a lead pencil’’) more than the space avail- 
able. Dow concludes, therefore, that ‘the 
reckoning favors 22 letters decisively.” 
This decisiveness is illusory. If one were 
to accept Young’s figures consistently, or 
mine consistently, the averaged measure- 
ment for 22 letters in each case would be 
0.395 m.: 


0.005 m. + 0.378 m. + 0.007 m. + 0.005 m. 
= 0.395 m. (Young), 

0.012 m. + 0.371 m. + 0.012 m. 
= 0.395 m. (Meritt). 


This is 0.0085 m., or 0.01 m. in excess of 
the width of the stone (depending on 
whether the width be taken as 0.3865 m. 
or as 0.385 m.), and it can no longer be 
described as ‘‘the thickness of the lead in 
a lead pencil’; it is a divergence greater 
even than the width of the last letter in 
the restored line, which Dow estimates at 
only 0.007 m., and is the measurement 
which led me formerly (DAT, 67) to 
think that mathematically a line of 21 
letters was indicated. Dow would con- 
cede (op. cit., p. 383, n. 24) that with all 
possible adverse measurements a line of 
22 letters might be reckoned as 0.398 m.— 
an excess of 0.013 m. over the width of 
the stone—and he explains that “slight 
crowding could absorb this amount.” 
Again the reconstruction which he 
posits is deceptive. In all Dow’s measure- 
ments the average spacing for the last 
two-thirds of the line (the restored part) 
has been reckoned as the same as the aver- 
age for the first six spaces (preserved). 
Two of these first six spaces, as noted 
above, introduce irregularities which 
make this procedure fallacious. The loose 
stoichedon style permitted a space of 
only 0.016 m. after the iota. There is no 
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jota in the restored portion of the line to 
justify the assumption that a similar 
narrow space should anywhere be restored 
there; in fact, in Dow’s text the numeral 
heBdoues contains, on the contrary, the 
“uniquely wide letter,’”’ mu, which should 
raise rather than lower the average spac- 
ing. In the preserved part of line 1 the 
space between centers of T and E is obvi- 
ously not to be taken as a norm.® It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the correct procedure 
for determining the figure to be used in 
the average spacing of the restored part is 
to take the average spacing of the four 
normal units of the preserved part. I re- 
peat here my measurements of the first 
six spaces, taken from DAT, 67, Figure 13: 
0.019 m., 0.019 m., 0.016 m., 0.015 m., 
0.018 m., 0.019 m. The average of the 
four normal spaces is 0.0182 m., the figure 
which should be used in computing the 
width of the restored portion. If one 
uses minimum measurements, so as to 
give Dow’s argument for 22 letters the 
benefit of every doubt, the width of stone 
needed for the 22-letter line may be com- 
puted as follows: 

0.005 m. (left margin) + 0.106 m. (first six 
spaces) + 0.281 m. (next fifteen spaces) 
+ 0.007 m. (width of final letter) 

+ 0.005 m. (right margin) = 0.404 m. 


Merely as a matter of measurement, this 
width is one complete letter space too 
great, and yet it is a probable minimum. 
If one were to accept my count of the 
margins and Young’s measurement of 
the first six spaces, the normal average 
would be increased to 0.0194 m. and the 
total determined as follows: 


0.012 m. + 0.108 m. + 0.288 m. + 0.012 m. 
= 0.420 m. 


*S. Accame (Riv. di. fil., XVI [1938], 412-13) 
makes a mistake similar to Dow’s in arguing that the 
irregularities of 1. 1 should be considered normal. He 
even argues that the E was set close to the T because 
the stonecutter realized that tuis would be the only 
way of getting all the 22 letters on the line. 


This figure exceeds the actual width of 
the stone by a total of 0.035 m. In fact, 
it comes within the thickness of the lead 
in a lead pencil of being too wide by two 
complete letter-units, and the “decisive- 
ness’”’ which Dow found in favor of a line 
of 22 letters may, with equal propriety, 
be claimed for the shorter line of 20 
letters. This is a conclusion quite at var- 
iance with his pronouncement that “a 
line of 20 letters would seem to be so im- 
probable as not to be worth considering, 
unless one admits fairly gross irregular- 
ities.” 

So far I have made no reference here to 
the spacing of letters in line 3 of the pre- 
script of List 8. These letters have ‘“nor- 
mal spacing,” i.e., they are evenly spaced; 
iota takes approximately the same 
amount of room as any other letter (it 
was twice short in the two lines above), 
and there is no irregular crowding (as 
between T and E in 1. 1). Dow calls the 
spacing of line 3 “wider.” This is true 
only if one compares it with the ab- 
normalities of lines 1 and 2. Compared 
with the regular spacings of lines 1 and 2, 
the spacing of line 3 is the same. It is not 
even “relaxed” in the sense that the 
final letters of the word dépos in the last 
line of the prescript of List 15 are relaxed. 
The one word Ilaovides extended over 
too little of the stone to make any rea- 
sonable relaxation noticeably reduce the 
uninscribed area at the end of the line, 
and the mason probably attempted no 
such reduction. What happened was that 
the nu of T[aovides simply would not 
go under the iota in the name above it 
and the stoichedon order of lines 1 and 2 
had to be abandoned. From this point on 
in line 3 a “regular” spacing, rather than 
a “stoichedon” spacing, was followed, 
each of the final letters presumably falling 
under an interspace in the pattern of the 
lines above, much as the end of line 4 in 
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the prescript of List 15 was related to 
line 3, and the end of line 5 to line 4. 
Dow has objected (op. cit., p. 382) to my 
use of this regular spacing in line 3 to 
control the restorations in lines 1 and 2, 
though he admits that with this spacing 
“lines of 20 letters each are easily justi- 
fied.” The spacing is the same as the 
normal spacing in the preserved parts of 
lines 1 and 2, and it is immaterial which 
is used in restoration to determine the 
length of line. The result in both cases is 
nearer to 20 letters than it is to 22. 

It would be unwise to insist too vigor- 
ously on these measurements across the 
restored portion of the stone and on 
epigraphical determinations made on the 
basis of them, for no reliable measure- 
ment gives precisely and categorically 
either 20 or 22 letters. The scholar who 
wishes to have a line of 20 letters must 
allow for a relaxation in lettering, or an 
increase in the final margin—probably 
of less than one letter space. In the mat- 
ter of variation from normal, the line of 
20 letters thus calls for less irregularity, 
and by so much becomes the preferable 
reconstruction. There might have been 
closer spacing without crowding if only 
the restored portions of the text contained 
one or more iotas. They contain none. 
On the contrary, line 1 of Dow’s restora- 
tion contains one mu and line 2 contains 
two mus, both being broad letters and 
likely to take up more room than other 
letters in a loosely spaced inscription. 

On the other hand, the 20-letter line 
falls short of the desired width and de- 
mands either relaxation in spacing at 
the end of the line or perhaps regular 
spacing with a right margin at the end 
greater, by less than a letter space, than 
the margin at the beginning. The pre- 
script of List 15 can be instructive in this 
regard, for it, too, is a loose stoichedon 
inscription. It contains five normal lines, 


of which two (ll. 3 and 4) have wider 
margins at the right than at the left. 
There is no symmetry of margin, such as 
Dow would demand as one of the neces- 
sities for restoration in List 8. Symmetry 
of margin is naturally provided in stoi- 
chedon texts laid out in advance with 
guide lines, but neither List 8 nor List 
15 belongs to this category. In the pat- 
tern of List 15 extra letters were not 
added at the ends of lines 3 and 4 because 
they would have been crowded. The rea- 
son why an extra letter was not added at 
the end of line 1 in List 8 may have 
been the same as the reason which con- 
trolled line 3 of List 15, ie., a matter of 
crowding; but it may equally well have 
been something entirely different. Dow 
passes too lightly over the fact that the 
lines in List 8 are divided by complete 
words. He notes the fact, and also the 
parallel case of the prescript of List 23 
(ibid., pp. 383-84), but claims that this 
evidence is “remote” and can be used only 
by neglecting the evidence of List 15, 
which is nearer at hand. There is, how- 
ever, evidence near at hand which need 
not be neglected. The accounts for the 
Athena Promachos® were cut in a loose 
stoichedon style with conspicuous syl- 
labic division and are nearer in date to 
List 8 than is the prescript of List 15. 
The same may be said of the earlier years 
of the accounts of the Parthenon.'® A feel- 
ing for syllabic division was not confined 
to the tribute lists alone but is abundantly 
testified by these other documents from 
the middle of the century. Certainly, non- 
syllabic division in List 15 (ibid., p. 384) 
could have had no influence on List 8, 
which was inscribed eight years before it; 
nor is it an argument against syllabic di- 
vision, as Dow suggests, that List 8 would 


* 1G, I*, 338; cf. also AJ A, XX XVI (1932), 473-76; 
Hesperia, V (1936), 362-80; VII (1938), 264-68; XII 
(1943), 12-17. 


10 TG, I?, 339 ff. 
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thus be the only list on the First Stele so 
disposed. It happens also to be the only 
list on the First Stele with a prescript of 
three lines. Essentially it has the type of 
prescript which occupied only one line on 
the broad surfaces of the stone, and this 
is the unique instance in which a mason 
was faced with the problem of how to 
divide such a line. The pattern of List 8 
should be studied with greater emphasis 
on the evidence offered by its own pre- 
served fragment, where the one outstand- 
ing epigraphical fact is that the lines were 
made to end in complete words. 

If there was, therefore, a wider margin 
at the end of line 1 than at its beginning, 
the reason was probably that the mason 
was unwilling—and quite properly so— 
to cut the three letters of the word HEI, 
which now begins line 2, in a space at the 
end of line 1 barely large enough for 
only one of them. There is no problem in 
line 2, for the doubled mu’s of éypaypa- 
reve are in themselves sufficient to fill out 
any additional space that statistical reg- 
ular measurement may have shown to be 
available for extra and “asymmetrical” 
margin. 

One further argument for a line of 22 
letters, as against a line of 20 letters, must 
be considered. For a line of 20 letters the 
name of the secretary is Avod[. .] (line 2), 
which can be restored as a known name 
only as Avdd[es]. This name (Awédns) ap- 
pears only once in any Athenian docu- 
ment, though it is fair to say that the 
document in which it does appear be- 
longs to the fifth century. For a line of 
22 letters the name of the secretary is 
Awé[....], which can be restored either 
as Avd[opos] or as Axdéd[oros], both com- 
mon in all periods. As Dow phrases it, 
there is thus a “presumption that line 
2 had 22, not 20, letters.” 


"Gomme, in Cl. Rev., LIV (1940), 66, advances 
much the same argument and stresses what he calls 
“the greater probability Of Avddwpos OF Acdéoros.”’ 


This type of statistical argument does 
not amount to proof and is, in a measure, 
misleading. If one had fifty inscriptions 
in which the restoration of Avoé{- -] had to 
be completed either as Avoé[. .] or as Avod 
[....], an actuary could lay down the 
statistical law that in restoring all of them 
as Avwé[....] he would, by the law of 
averages, be sure of being right most of 
the time. This is the logic that makes a 
life-insurance company a profitable busi- 
ness. But it is not equally valid to single 
out an individual case and argue from 
the generality to it. No life insurance 
company would be allowed to do business 
on the life expectancy of one policy- 
holder. His length of life would be a mat- 
ter of too great uncertainty to allow pre- 
diction on the law of averages. It is much 
the same with the restoration of Avoéd 
[- -] in line 2 of List 8. Apparently it 
should be restored either as Avdé[es] or as 
Awdd[opos] or Avdd[oros], and the frequent 
occurrences elsewhere of the names Avdéo- 
pos and Avddoros have very little to do 
with it. Just recently Capps has pointed 
out the fallacy of such statistical reasoning 
by publishing a pertinent rejection of 
Koerte’s restoration [&:Aa]vOpwmros for the 
name of one of the plays of Diphilos 
which appears on a new fragment of 
inscription from the Athenian Agora.” 
Here the restoration which Capps and I 
originally proposed was [Mica]vOpwros.'* 
Koerte’s argument that names of plays 
in New and Middle Comedy were more 
common in compounds with gA- and 
that therefore the restoration [#.da]- 
vOpwros is “ungleich wahrscheinlicher”’ is 
rightly rejected. What a blunder, Capps 
warns, would have been created in the 
history of Attic comedy, if we had had the 
record of one of Menander’s plays only as 


12Capps, Hesperia, XI (1942), 325-28; Koerte, 
Hermes, LXXIII (1938), 123 ff. 


18 Hesperia, VII (1938), 117. 
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[....]yévee and had supposed that it 
must be restored as [:Ao]yiver merely 
because compounds with y.oo- are rare 
and those with ¢uXo- are elsewhere numer- 
ous! So the rarity of the name Avdé[es] is 
hardly an indication that the restoration 
is incorrect. Although it occurs only once 
elsewhere, the increasingly numerous ex- 
amples of equally rare azat ypaddueva 
among Attic names from the excavations 
of the Agora should temper in some meas- 
ure one’s readiness to consider as suspect 
the appearance of a homonym for a 
amat ypadouevov already known. 

Thus it appears, on the basis of physi- 
cal measurement and purely epigraphical 
considerations, that a line of 20 letters is 
to be preferred to one of 22. On this issue 
my disagreement with Dowisfundamental. 
But, even so, I do not regard a line of 20 
letters as essential. Irregularities in the 
lost parts of lines 1 and 2 (there is one 
such in the preserved parts) might allow 
a line of 22 letters. It does not follow that 
the year was seventh, rather than eighth. 
One could restore Avdd[oros] or Axdéd[opos] 
in line 2 and write line 1 with syllabic 
division and two blank spaces at the end: 
émi res a[pxes Tes Oyddes vv]. I should prefer 
not to claim knowledge (Dow, op. cit., 
p. 384) that in such a case the mason 
would rather have crowded in the word 
he at the end of line 1, making 23 letters. 

If one grants irregularities, the numeral 
to be restored in line 1 may have been 
either heBddues or dyddes, and other out- 
side evidence would be necessary to decide 
the issue. But, granted the normal use of 
the loose stoichedon style and no irregu- 
larities except those that can be observed 
on the stone, the epigraphical indications 
favor unequivocally the shorter line and 
the restoration dyddcs. 

One other item of evidence unfavorable 
to his view Dow has not mentioned. This 
is the fact that there is no numeral in the 


prescript of the last list on the obverse of 
the First Stele, a unique exception in the 
series of tribute-quota records after 454 /3. 
Its significance has been pointed out by 
Herbert Nesselhauf and must be here 
taken into account.’4 The omission is 
easier to explain if the list was seventh, 
not sixth, and if it be assumed that the 
intention of the mason was to avoid the 
embarrassment of having a list numbered 
7 follow immediately after a list num- 
bered 5. Again the implication is that the 
“missing” list belongs to 449/8 and that 
the list here under discussion belongs to 
the eighth year in 447/6 B.c. 


II. Quota Lists on THE First STELE 

A second section of Dow’s “Studies” 
appears in an earlier number of this 
Journal this year.” Its stated purpose is 
to determine exactly how the first fifteen 
years after 454/3 were disposed on the 
great so-called First Stele of the tribute- 
quota lists. Several schematic designs are 
published, allegedly showing the develop- 
ment of scholarly opinion over the past 
ten or fifteen years, beginning with the 
old Scheme I (now universally acknowl- 
edged to be incorrect) and running 
through Scheme II (Meritt, Wade-Gery, 
McGregor) and Scheme III (Gomme) 
to Scheme IV, which Dow puts forward, 
ana which he illustrates with a full-page 
drawing on page 23, supra. 

Scheme I has now only an antiquarian 
interest, and the drawing of it takes up 
space in Figure 1 which might more 
profitably have been given to the illus- 
tration of Dow’s Scheme IIa, for which 
no drawing is provided. As a possible 
solution of the problem, this arrangement 
has a better claim to attention. than 
either Scheme III or Scheme IV, and a 


14 Deutsche Literaturzeitung, LIX (1938), cols. 
1033-35; see also Wade-Gery, Harv. Stud. Class. Phi- 
lol., Suppl. I (1940), 151, n. 1. 

% X XXVIII (1943), 20-27, 
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case for it has been argued at some length 
by Silvio Accame, whose work, however, 
remains unknown to Dow. Scheme III 
is an epigraphical monstrosity which does 
not deserve to be perpetuated, and the 
illustration of it had best been omitted.'® 
For Dow it serves merely as a foil. He 
says (ibid., p. 25) that “the great merit 
of Scheme III is to have called attention 
to the area at the top of the Reverse 
Face,” and he then proceeds to argue 
that this area contained the list of the 
year 447/6 B.c. (Scheme IV). 

This small area at the top of the 
reverse face has been known for some 
time. Specifically, it has been well known 
to me, who constructed the First Stele 
out of its preserved fragments as it now 
stands in the Epigraphical Museum at 
Athens, and to Wade-Gery, who made a 
thorough study of the upper section of the 
stone and published his results in Brit. 
Sch. Ann., XXXIII, 101-13,!7 and to 
McGregor, who collaborated with Wade- 
Gery and me in publishing the texts of the 
tribute lists in 1939. The area was rep- 
resented as blank by all of us in the draw- 
ing in ATL, Vol. I, Plate IX, and Wade- 
Gery had already expressed our con- 
viction (op. cit.) that no inscription should 
be there restored. When Dow states (op. 
cit., p. 22) that with the publication of 
The Athenian Tribute Lists “the area at the 
top of the Reverse Face was still thought 
to have been left blank (if it was thought 
about at all),” he underestimates, as did 
Gomme also, the amount of thought that 
had been given to it. The fact that he 
wishes, at the end of his argument, to 
insert a list of from 42 to 65 lines in the 
space in question raises a problem which 
it is our duty to discuss here. 

It must be said for Dow’s scheme that 

‘© The scheme was proposed, with many justifiable 
misgivings, by A. W. Gomme (loc. cit.). 

" See esp. p. 112. 


it would avoid the inexplicable division 
of a list between the bottom of the obverse 
and the top of the reverse face and is 
thereby less bad than Scheme III; but it 
introduces a list only one-quarter or one- 
third the length of normal at a time when 
there is no good historical explanation 
for it. Dow’s concluding remark, that 
“the historical interpretation of the fig- 
ures need not be treated here,” evades 
the issue. He claims, to be sure, that his 
purpose is to keep historical considera- 
tions in the background (ibid.) until the 
epigraphical data are clearly established, 
but when the alleged epigraphical data 
lead to a historical impasse one should 
examine them again for reliability. The 
historical case for reduced collection in 
447/6, or rather for no collection at all, 
has been most extensively set forth by 
Accame; and the historical implications 
can best be considered with reference to 
his exposition. Study of Dow’s article 
restricts one to epigraphical consider- 
ations. 

Even these epigraphical considerations 
are so subjective in nature that it is diffi- 
cult to enter into serious argument about 
them. Dow experiences a feeling of horror 
vacui at the thought that a small space 
at the top of the reverse face of the stele 
may have been left uninscribed. He 
argues that, if this were true, the only 
conceivable reasons were that it was in- 
accessible to the mason or that letters at 
such a height would be difficult to read, 
and then he discounts these reasons be- 
cause actually the other three faces of the 
stele were inscribed close to the top. 
Apparently one must believe that, since 
three faces were accessible, the top of 
the fourth face must have been accessible 
also. In formal logic this is a non sequitur. 
One might suggest, for example, that the 
great stele was set up in a low portico and 
that the top few inches of one face of it 
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rested along the side of an epistyle block 
in one of the intercolumniations. I do not 
mean to imply that this was the way in 
which the stele was erected; I merely 
wish to illustrate by example that one 
cannot argue that the upper part of Face 4 
must have been accessible and therefore 
inscribed, merely because the upper parts 
of Faces 1-3 were accessible and inscribed. 

There is in Dow’s argument a second 
non sequitur. It is entirely conceivable, to 
me at least, that the upper part of Face 4 
may have been left uninscribed for a short 
distance, even though it was accessible. 
To argue differently is to force all possible 
chance divergences from normal practice 
into the Procrustean bed of a rule of one’s 
own making. We do not know in detail 
how the stele was inscribed. List 1 may 
have been cut upon the obverse and upon 
the right lateral face before the stele was 
erected; there may have been no problem 
of difficult access to a high portion of the 
stone when this inscription was cut. List 
14 on the left lateral face was assuredly 
cut after the stele was in position, and 
the stonecutter must have had something 
like a ladder or a scaffolding by which he 
could elevate himself to a position where 
he could reach the upper part of the stone. 
The top of the stone was more than 
eleven feet above the level of its base,'® 
so artificial help must have been needed 
for the mason to reach it. Quite unex- 
pected evidence appears on theright lateral 
face, in the way the names of the cities 
were inscribed in ATL, Vol. I, List 8, to 
show the “stages” in relative height at 
which one stonecutter worked. His vari- 
ous levels of operation corresponded to (1) 
lines 4-55, (2) lines 56-73, and (8) lines 
74-86. There may have been further sub- 
divisions in the later lines. All this has 
been set forth in The Athenian Tribute 


18 More than 3.583 m., at least; cf. ATL, Vol. I, 
p. 3. 


Lists (176) but is repeated here to show 
that the mason worked with a variable 
scaffolding or support in the year which 
preceded the cutting of the inscription on 
the upper part of the reverse face. On the 
reverse face he had to begin higher than 
the prescript of List 8 (ATL, Vol. I, Pl. I). 
Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor be- 
lieve that he began with the level of the 
prescript of List 9, some centimeters 
below the actual top of the stone, and 
that the space above this prescript—too 
small for more than one-third or one- 
quarter of a normal list—was left unin- 
scribed. However accessible in theory, 
this upper space may have been left 
without inscription simply because the 
mason could not comfortably reach it. 
His ladder may have been too short, or 
the boxes and whatnot that formed his 
scaffolding may have been too low, or— 
within the range of possibility—the 
mason of 446/5 may have been a man of 
diminutive stature—say, five feet four— 
as contrasted with him of 441/0, who cut 
List 14 and who may have measured six 
feet three. Perhaps one man could reach 
the top of the stone and the other man 
could not. On such simple considerations 
as these Dow’s elaborate argumentation 
(op. cit., p. 25) that the reverse face must 
have been inscribed clear to the top falls 
to pieces. One cannot prove that Mason 
A was as tall a man or had as long a reach 
as Mason B. Dow does, however, invoke 
parallels and calls attention to the fact 
that the Second Stele, containing Lists 
16-23, was inscribed on all four faces 
beginning at the very top on each face; 
and he argues that on this evidence “a 
virtual certainty exists” that the top of 
the reverse face on the First Stele must 
have been inscribed. Why Stele II should 
prove anything about Stele I is difficult 
to understand. At most, the Second Stele 
was only a little over seven feet tall 
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(ATL, Vol. I, p. 67, gives a minimum of 
2.192 m.), and a man of normal stature 
with hammer and chisel could easily 
reach its top, having nothing more than 
a modest footstool on which to stand. 
Uninscribed areas would have been more 
difficult to explain at the top of Stele II 
than at the top of Stele I. 

Although Dow wishes, for reasons 
which have not seemed adequate in the 
discussion thus far, to have an abbre- 
viated list at the top of the reverse face 
above List 9, '® he admits that the proper 
place for it would have been on the 
lateral face below List 8 (Dow’s List 7), 
where there is an available area ‘‘twice as 
large.” Obviously, no inscription was cut 
in this area, for numerous uninscribed 
fragments of it have been preserved. The 
logical conclusion is that a text which 
“ought to have been inscribed” in the 
available space was not crowded into a 
space half as large on the top edge of the 
reverse face, where it did not belong, and 
that List 9 on the reverse follows imme- 
diately after List 8 on the lateral face. 
Dow admits (op. cit., p. 25) that this is a 
difficulty with his so-called Scheme IV, 
but the reasoning by which he seeks to 
explain it away departs so decisively 
from the precepts of architectural epig- 
raphy—which American scholars have 
been developing as their most constructive 
contribution to the study of ancient doc- 
uments and which Dow has _ himself 
largely emphasized—that its subjective 
nature should not be overlooked without 
protest. Dow argues that the secretary, 
who had his choice of using the lower 
part of the right lateral face or the upper 
part of the reverse face, chose to have 
his list—brief though it was—cut high 

‘* Dow has an alternative suggestion (op. cit., p. 26) 
that a decree may have been inscribed here, replacing 
& normal list of tribute-quotas. This is truly an ex- 


traordinary suggestion, and one may doubt his claim 
that “speculation along these lines may be profitable.”’ 


on the reverse of thestone. It would have 
been “natural and economical” to have it 
low on the right lateral face, but Dow 
argues that the secretary wanted his 
name to appear in a prominent place, 
and he pictures him, in the moment of 
decision before the cutting of the text, 
debating what to do as he stood before 
the stele (ibid., p. 26): “Looking at the 
stele, his gaze wandered to the wholly 
blank Reverse Face, and he was tempted 
by the opportunity of inserting his ac- 
count at the top, where his name would 
appear, not so easily legible, perhaps, 
but high and prominent, in the very 
first line on that Face.” 

This is an example of what might be 
called “psychological” epigraphy. Mr. P. 
G. Wodehouse, as an author of fiction, 
could record that Jeeves, the inimitable 
gentleman’s gentleman, achieved admi- 
rable results for his young master by 
basing a study of difficult problems on 
“the psychology of the individual.” But 
Mr. Dow cannot allow himself the same 
liberties with the secretary of 447 B.c. 
that Mr. Wodehouse allowed himself with 
Jeeves. Who today, indeed, shall claim in- 
sight into the mind of a flesh-and-blood 
secretary, who lived more than two mil- 
lenia ago, to make the extraordinary as- 
sertion that he wanted his name prom- 
inently displayed and so, paradoxically, 
had it cut where it would be difficult to 
read? Dow’s argument is its own refu- 
tation, for he admits that the rarified 
air of the upper reverse would make the 
name “not so easily legible.” The name 
cut four feet high on the lateral face, on 
the other hand, would have been about 
breast high to every adult passer-by. 
Four feet is an approximate minimum 
measurement; the name on the lateral face 
might well have achieved maximum 
prominence at normal eye level. 

If one returns to architectural epig- 
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raphy, he finds that between the pre- 
served inscription on the right lateral 
face and the beginning of the ninth list 
on the upper reverse there were two areas 
of stone where an intervening list, shorter 
than the normal, could have been in- 
scribed. One is at the very top of the 
reverse face, above List 9. It is not a 
large area and at most could hold only 
about one-third the usual number of 
names. The other is below the preserved 
list of the right lateral face. It is approx- 
imately twice as large as the theoretically 
available space at the top of the reverse. 
It is known from its preserved fragments 
to have been uninscribed, and the pre- 
sumption ,must be that the next inscrip- 
tion due to be cut demanded more room 
than it afforded. There was, in fact, no 
inscription between that now preserved 
on the right lateral face and List 9 on the 
reverse, and the upper few centimeters of 
the reverse face must have been unin- 
scribed, just as was the larger lower 
section of the right lateral face. One 
comes to this conclusion in spite of Dow’s 
erroneous claim that to leave a small 
strip uninscribed at the top of the reverse 
face would have been “to fly in the face 
of every probability” (zbzd.); and the 
conclusion is further justified by an item 
of negative epigraphical evidence which 
has escaped Dow’s attention and which 
should be mentioned here. 

When the fragments of the First Stele 
were rediscovered by modern archeol- 
ogists, they were assembled and brought 
to the Epigraphical Museum because 
they were inscribed. The existence of let- 
ters upon their surface proved that they 
were parts of an epigraphical monument. 
It should be pointed out that the reason 
why no single fragment from the area 
at the top of the reverse has been pre- 
served may very well be simply that no 
letters were there inscribed and that con- 
sequently the modern epigraphist, even 


if he had held such fragments in his 
hand, would have been unable to identify 
them as belonging to this or any other 
inscription. The blank spaces at the bot- 
tom of the right lateral face and at the 
bottom of the obverse and reverse are 
proved by the existence of uninscribed 
areas of preserved stone which is known 
to belong to this monument because each 
fragment is at least partially inscribed 
on the same or on an adjacent face. No 
one has attributed to these lower areas 
any fragment which is completely with- 
out epigraphical text. If the upper edge 
of the reverse face was uninscribed, no 
one could assign to it any preserved 
fragment unless it happened to come from 
one of the edges and contained part of 
the postscript of List 1 (at the left) or part 
of the prescript of List 14 (at the right) 
or unless it was large enough to extend 
down into the text of List 9. If one glances 
at a drawing of the First Stele (ATL, 
Vol. I, Pl. I), it is immediately noticeable 
that the conspicuous areas within the 
entire framework where no fragments are 
preserved are low on the obverse, low on 
the reverse (away from the edges), and 
high on the reverse. The first two of these 
areas are known to have been uninscribed, 
and the absence of fragments in them is 
probably to be accounted for by this 
fact. In view of the other evidence al- 
ready set forth that the upper reverse 
was probably uninscribed, one may con- 
clude that the absence of any preserved 
fragment from that area affords some 
confirmation. Lacking inscription, it is 
difficult to say how a fragment from this 
area might be recognized, though there is 
one possible clue. The upper edge of 
fragments 1, 3, and 4 from the obverse is 
decorated by a narrow marginal draft- 
ing;?° perhaps some fragment with a simi- 
lar drafting may yet be found to make its 


20 Cf. AJP, XLVII (1926), 171-72. 
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claim for the uninscribed area at the top 
of the reverse. 

Dow’s Scheme IV belongs properly in 
the same category with Scheme I; and, 
since Scheme III has never had any just 
claim to attention, there remain for de- 
bate only Schemes IIa and II8. Both these 
schemes take account of the missing list: 
IIa (Accame) posits no list in 447/6 and 
dates ATL, Volume I, List 8, in 448/7; 
118 (Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor) pos- 
its no list in 449/8 and dates ATL, 
Volume I, List 8, in 447/6. The fact that 
one list of tribute-quota either in 449/8 or 
in 447/6.is missing from the great First 
Stele does not of itself mean that no trib- 
ute was collected. The editors of The 
Athenian Tribute Lists were inclined in 
1939 to believe that the Peace of Kallias 
led for one year to the suspension of 
tribute payment. This proposition was 
set forth without argument, and their 
plan was to elaborate the thesis in a forth- 
coming second volume of the Athenian 
Tribute Lists. Wade-Gery has now made 
a more nearly complete statement in an 
article on the Peace of Kallias,2" and 
Gomme has pointed out some of the diffi- 
culties in assuming that no tribute was 
paid.” Meritt has subsequently sug- 
gested that tribute was collected but that 
no quota was separately given to Athena.” 
Accame suggested in his solution of the 
problem that Pericles sought to keep the 
loyalty of the empire in 447/6 after the 
defeat of Coronea and the revolt of 
Euboea by remitting for one year the 
obligations of tribute. This view has all 
the difficulties brought forward by 
Gomme to the absence of collection in 
449/8, and it labors under the additional 


" Harv, Stud. Class. Philol., Suppl. I (1940), 151; 


ef. also W. Kolbe, Hermes, LX XIII (1938), 249-68, 
esp. 267-68. 


" Op. cit., pp. 66-67; cf. also U. Kahrstedt, GGA, 
CC (1938), 161. 


"The Greek Political Experience (Princeton, N.J., 
1941), pp. 52-56. 


improbability that money for the fleet 
should not have been collected in a year 
when it was much needed indeed.** But we 
have now the correct date of the tribute 
decree published in ATL, Volume I, as 
D7 and know that it was probably pro- 
posed by Kleinias, father of Alcibiades, 
who lost his life in the battle of Coronea. 
As I have urged elsewhere,” the provisions 
of this decree fall naturally into place in 
the general reorganization of the empire 
which followed the peace of 449. Aside 
from the fact that Accame’s scheme sup- 
poses a drastic outburst of generosity for 
which there is little probability and no 
evidence, it is also hard to justify the 
assumption that for any reason no trib- 
ute was collected in 447/6, when the 
provisions of the decree of Kleinias had 
laid down new and elaborate rules for the 
collection of tribute only a year or two 
before. 

The purely epigraphical evidence is 
supported by historical considerations to 
place the year of the missing list in 
449/8 B.c. One may still debate why a 
list was not inscribed or suggest his own 
interpretation of the historical evidence 
its absence affords, but the fact of its 
absence from the First Stele and the date 
of the missing year ought now to be 
considered certain. 

INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED Stupy 

Hans Schaefer (Hermes, LXXIV [1939], 237) 
calls attention to Nesselhauf’s exposition, ‘“Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der delisch-attischen Sym- 
machie,’’ Klio, Beiheft XXX (1933), pp. 35 and 48, 
for the fact that the revolt of Euboea—and the later 
revolt of Samos—had no effect on the relations be- 
tween Athens and most of her allies. Schaefer’s ar- 
ticle (op. cit., pp. 225-64) contains so much that is 
fallacious and unsound that it is a pleasure to record 
this just observation. A detailed answer to his argu- 
ments in general would here lead too far afield. I do 
wish, however, to note his abortive attempt (pp. 254- 
57) to date after the Sicilian expedition the fragment 
found by Segre of the Athenian monetary decree. Ap- 
parently Schaefer did not read Segre’s article (Clara 
Rhodos, 1X [1938], 151-78) with sufficient care to learn 
that the inscription has a three-bar sigma. He need 


not, however, have read the article; Segre publishes 
an admirable photograph. 


% The Greek Political Experience, pp. 52-56. 








LIVY IN THE ARA PIETATIS AUGUSTAE? 


VINCENT M. SCRAMUZZA 


IVE sculptured panels built into the 

garden facade of Villa Medici and 

known as the Della Valle—Medici re- 
liefs' have again become the subject of ab- 
sorbing speculation. Of unmistakably ear- 
ly imperial character, they had long been 
assigned to the Ara Pacis Augustae. Pe- 
tersen himself considered them as part of 
the Augustan shrine, but the discovery in 
1903 of additional material convinced him 
that there was no room for them in that 
monument.? It was then suggested that 
they belonged, instead, to the Ara Pietatis 
Augustae, vowed by the Senate in a.p. 22 
on the occasion of Livia’s illness and dedi- 
cated by Claudius in the year 43.3 The dis- 
covery in 1923 and 1933 of other frag- 
ments which in style, subject, material, 
and dimensions matched the Della Valle- 
Medici slabs seemed to confirm the valid- 
ity of this suggestion.‘ In an integrated 

1 Before their connection with Villa Medici these 
reliefs were the property of the Della Valle family. For 
an artistic evaluation see Eugénie Strong, La Sculiura 
romana (2 vols. with continuous paging; Florence, 
1923), pp. 67-72; and Art in Ancient Rome (2 vols.; 
New York, 1928), I, 165-66. 

2 For Petersen's earlier view see his study, Ara Pa- 
cis Augustae (‘‘Sonderschriften des ésterreichischen 
archiiologischen Institutes in Wien,’’ Vol. II [{1902)). 
For his revised estimate see Jahreshefte dst. arch. Inst., 
IX (1906), 298-315; see also A. Pasqui, ‘‘Scavi 
dell’Ara Pacis Augustae,’’ Notizie degli Scavi, 1903, 
pp. 549-74. The restoration of the Ara Pacis without 
the Della Valle—Medici reliefs (see G. Moretti, ‘‘Lo 
Scavo e la ricostruzione dell'Ara Pacis Augustae,”’ 
Capitolium, XIII [1938], 479-90), has definitely settled 
the question. 

3CIL, VI, 562 = Dessau, ILS, 202; Tac. Ann. 
iii. 64; J. Sieveking, ‘‘Zur Ara Pacis Augustae,’’ Jahr- 
esh. dst. arch. Inst., X (1907), 175-90; F. Studniczka, 
‘‘Zur Ara Pacis,’’ Abhandlungen der sdchsischen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1909, p. 
908; Platner-Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary of 
Ancient Rome (London, 1929), p. 390. 

« For an account of the discovery of 1923 see Not. 
Sc., 1925, pp. 232-33. I have not seen A. M. Colini, 
“I Frammenti di architettura e di rilievi rinvenuti 
presso la Chiesa di S. Maria in Via Lata,"’ Rendiconti 
della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, XI 
(1935), 41 ff. 


study of the two sets of reliefs, Raymond 
Bloch has finally laid the foundations for 
the reconstruction of the elusive Ara Pie- 
tatis.6 Claudius, who built the monument, 
heads a sacred procession, while three fig- 
ures to the left look on in admiration. 
All this is shown in what is probably the 
best-known panel of the Della Valle-Me- 
dici set.6 The procession refers to one 
which actually took place either in a.p. 22 
to propitiate the gods for Livia’s recovery 
or in A.D. 43 to inaugurate the Ara. Con- 
nected with the procession are a number 
of sacrificial scenes and three temples, evi- 
dently related to Augustus.’ 

Rhys Carpenter, who agrees with 
Bloch’s general thesis, now comes out 
with the theory that the second spectator 
figure in the famous slab is a portrait of 
Virgil. But he goes further: he believes 
that the figure to the right of Virgil, as 
one looks on, represents Horace, that to 


5“L’Ara Pietatis Augustae,’’ Mélanges d'archéolo- 
gie et d'histoire del’école francaise de Rome, LVI (1939), 
81-120. 


6 On Claudius, builder of the monument, see ibid., 
pp. 82-83; on Claudius, leader of the procession, ibid., 
pp. 92-94; on spectator figures, ibid., pp. 90-91. Since, 
owing to the war, Bloch’s study is practically un- 
available in this country (only three copies seem to 
have reached the United States), it may perhaps be 
helpful to refer to corresponding illustrations in ac- 
cessible publications. For the Della Valle—Medici pan- 
el (ibid., Pl. I, following p. 90) see Strong, Scultura 
romana, Fig. 41, p. 68 = Cambridge Ancient History, 
Vol. of Plates IV, 126{a]. Mrs. Strong herself assumes 
(CAH, X, 553 and 561) that the Julio-Claudian prince 
of this slab is Claudius. 


7 For the procession date see Bloch, op. cit., pp. 95 
and 114. For other processional scenes see ibid., D. 
112, Fig. 11 (= Not. Sc., 1925, p. 233, Fig. 4), and 
p. 115, Fig. 13. For sacrificial scenes see Bloch, op. 
cit., p. 89, Fig. 3 = Strong, Scultura romana, p. 69, 
Fig. 42 = Strong, Art in Ancient Rome, I, 166, Fig. 
198; Bloch, op. cit., p. 91, Fig. 4 = Strong, Scultura 
romana, p. 69, Fig.43 = Strong, Artin Ancient Rome, 
I, 166, Fig. 197; and Bloch, op. cit., p. 113, Fig. 12 
(canistrarius bearing offerings). For temples see below, 
n. 36. The panel of a possibly fourth temple is still 
missing. 


[ CLassicaL PutLotoey, XXXVIII, Ocroser, 1943] 240 
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the left Propertius. Virgil would thus 
stand between the other two great poets 
of the Maecenatan circle.* But at this 
point one is confronted by an apparent 
anomaly. On the one hand, the identifica- 
tion of the Virgil portrait, which Carpen- 
ter derives from a penetrating examina- 
tion of sculptural techniques, appears, at 
least to this writer, convincing. On the 
other hand, every test of all stylistic ele- 
ments involved leaves no doubt that this 
particular slab, as indeed the whole Ara, 
is a post-Augustan composition. 

Carpenter explains the presence of the 
three poets by the attractive hypothesis 
that the slab illustrates a phase of the 
ludi saeculares of 17 B.c.° Indeed, Horace, 
who composed the Carmen for that festi- 
val, not only stands nearest to the great 
personage at the head of the procession 
but is treated throughout with both care 
and emphasis. As Carpenter puts it in a 
personal letter to the writer, Horace is in 
high relief while his two comrades are in 
low; his head is three-fourths front where- 
as the other two are in profile; his toga is 
full of light and shadow while the other 
two are flatly linear. But there is one dif- 
ficulty to all this, and Carpenter is the 
first to recognize it: Virgil, who stands 
next to Horace, witnessing with him the 
alleged procession connected with the ludi, 
had died two years before (19 B.c.). 

A philological approach to this prob- 
lem, while accepting Bloch’s theory of a 
procession headed by Claudius, leaves 
Carpenter’s identification of Virgil intact. 
That of Horace, too. It would seem, how- 
ever, that Livy should be substituted for 
Propertius, for it is only with Livy that 
the two foremost poets of the Augustan 
age form an ideologically homogeneous 


‘Observations on Familiar Statuary in Rome 
(“Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome,” Vol. 
XVIII [1941]), pp. 100-101. 

*Tbid., p. 101. For a popular account of Carpen- 
ter's views see R. V. Schoder, S.J., ‘Found: A Portrait 
of Virgil?”’ Classical Bulletin, XIX (1942-43), 1-2. 


group worthy of being represented in a 
shrine to Pietas.!° 

Tiberius, it would seem, lost interest in 
the monument after it had been author- 
ized by the Senate; and, if his enthusiasm 
vanished, there was hardly anyone else in 
Rome to prosecute the project. The ac- 
tual shrine was built by Claudius," prob- 
ably designed also under his supervision. 
In this design Pietas was expressed as 
steadfast devotion to the gods, as Augus- 
tus and Claudius himself had practiced it. 
Modeling his reign after that of Augustus, 
Claudius followed a religious policy like- 
wise based on Augustan concepts.'? Rome 
and the gods, Principate and religion, the 
present and the past, catalyzed in his 
mind, as they had in Augustus’ own 
mind, into an all-embracing unity. Evil 
would surely befall the commonwealth if 
the ancestral gods were neglected; the 
Principate’s policy should be as elastic 
and generous as that of the Republic; the 
present day under the Caesars as virtuous 
as the past under the consuls.'* In brief, 
Augustus and Claudius were resolved to 
preserve the ancient faith, the ancient 
morals, and the ancient polity—Pietas in 
the most inclusive sense. 

What Augustus had sought to achieve 
through statesmanship, Virgil had realized 
by poetic genius. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Virgil alone was more valuable to 
the emperor than all the collaborators he 
had in the Senate, the army, and the civil 

10]T assume with Bloch and many other students 


that the moving processional group and the standing 
spectators are integral parts of the same panel. 


1 Bloch, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 


2A. D. Nock in CAH, X, 498-500; V. M. Scra- 
muzza, The Emperor Claudius (Cambridge, Mass., 
1940), pp. 145-56. For a different view see A. Momi- 
gliano, Claudius the Emperor and His Achievement 
(Oxford, 1934), pp. 20-38. 

18 Neglect of gods, Tac. Ann. xi. 15; Principate’s 
policy, CIL, XIII, 1668 = Dessau, ILS, 212 = 
Bruns, Fontes’, No. 52; Tac. op. cit. xi. 24. On the 
present and the past envisioned as aeternitas Italiae 
ef. CIL, X, 1401 = Dessau, ILS, 6043 = Bruns, 
Fontes’, No. 54. 
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service or in his informal circle of advisers. 
For Virgil re-created the dream of Rome 
that was and that Augustus was endeayv- 
oring to restore—a nation founded on 
hard work, simple living, fidelity to the 
ways of the fathers, and obedience to the 
gods. No other poet has been able to re- 
produce the fecund nostalgia which 
springs from the Georgics and the Aeneid, 
each a school for the education of a nova 
progenies, the former painting the indus- 
trious and simple life which veteres.... 
coluere Sabini,'4 the latter glorifying the 
national hero who was the embodiment of 
Pietas and by a thousand inferences 
warning the nation that it would continue 
to exist and to rule only if it cultivated 
that same Pietas. 

And what about Horace? Although his 
approach is different, his aim is the same. 
The epic poet has no need of watching the 
barometer; he looks at Rome and the Ro- 
mans sub specie aeternitatis. The lyric 
poet, on the other hand, keeps his finger 
on the pulse of Augustus’ administration, 
watching every thought and move, inter- 
preting, exhorting, warning, reproving, or 
applauding. In truth, Horace is, as some- 
one has put it, the conscience of the na- 
tion. The poems indeed are few where he 
does not show his concern for the com- 
mon weal. Witness especially the first six 
odes of the third book, where, in singing 
of Augustus’ achievement, he takes stock 
of the moral state of the Republic. His 
note is religious throughout: 


favete linguis: carmina non prius 
audita Musarum sacerdos 
virginibus puerisque canto." 


And these carmina are about the simple 
life, which gives the truest happiness 
(iii. 1)® and which produced a race of yeo- 
men who knew how to die for the father- 

M4 Georg. li. 532. 


16 Od, iii. 1. 2-4. 
16 Cf. ibid, ii. 15, 16, 18; iii, 24. 


ScRAMUZZA 


land (iii. 2); about the “just man and of 
strong will,’’ who, even if the world should 
fall, will not lose his head (iii.3), such as Ro- 
mulus, who built the city (ibid.), or Augus- 
tus, who turned anarchy into order (iii. 4); 
about the need of subduing Parthia as to- 
tally as Carthage had been subdued (iii.5); 
and about the nation’s duty to rededicate 
itself to the gods and the morals of the 
fathers (iii. 6). No prophet of Israel ut- 
tered a more terrible warning: 


aetas parentum, peior avis, tulit 
nos nequiores, mox daturos 
progeniem vitiosiorem.!” 


In sum, no exhaustive demonstration is 
needed to prove that Virgil and Horace, 
if these portraits are theirs, deserved a 
place in a monument reared Pietati Au- 
gustae. But they deserved it neither be- 
cause they were poets nor because they 
belonged to the Maecenatan circle'® nor 
on any narrow ground as participants of 
this or that event or episode. They are 
in the Ara for the broader reason that 
they put their genius at the service of Pi- 
etas as seers and craftsmen who sketched 
that pattern of religion, morality, and pa- 
triotism which Augustus and Tiberius and 
Claudius did their best to preserve. 

Unlike Virgil and Horace, Propertius 
was only slightly concerned with national 
preblems. He had no taste for heroic 
themes;!® his ambition was to write for 
young ladies in love.” True, he made some 
attempts at patriotic poetry;?! but, with 
few exceptions, notably that of iv. 6 on 
the victory of Actium, he strikes no fire. 
That Parthia was a constant source of 
anxiety for the government and people of 
Rome one might surmise, were any other 
evidence lacking, from Propertius him- 

17 [bid. ili. 6. 39-42. 

18 Carpenter, op. cit., p. 101. 

19 Cf. ii. 1; 10. 1-8, 21-26; ifi. 1. 15-16, 3, 9, 22. 


20 Cf. iii. 2. 9-10; 3. 19-20; see also ii. 1. 43-48. 
2 E.g., fi. 10; ili. 11. 29-72. 
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self.22 His references, however, are for the 
most part incidental; he either does not 
attempt or has no wish to rouse the 
martial spirit. Once he toys with the idea 
of becoming a war poet.?* But he is fool- 
ing himself; his true sentiments come out 
in ii. 14, where he proclaims that one 
night with Cynthia means more to him 
than a Parthian triumph; in iii. 12, where 
he tells Postumus that Parthia is not 
worth leaving one’s wife for; and in iii. 4, 
where he says in so many words: Let 
others go to war; I shall read of their ex- 
ploits reclining on my mistress’ bosom. 

If this were not treason enough, he 
openly disapproves of Augustus’ policy of 
encouraging marriage and childbearing.”* 
After all, who is Augustus, asks he. A 
prince great in war is not necessarily great 
in other things. ‘Why then should I 
furnish children to swell our country’s tri- 
umphs? From my blood shall no soldier 
ever spring..... Love such as this [O 
Cynthia] will be worth more to me than 
the name of father.’’* In conclusion, nei- 
ther Propertius’ life nor his poetry was 
likely to win for him a place on an official 
monument dedicated to that Pietas so 
tenderly fostered by Augustus and his 
loyal friends, Virgil and Horace.?? 

* Of. ii, 10, 13-20; 14. 23; 27. 5; iii. 4; 9. 54; 12.3; 
iv. 3. 36, 67; 5. 26; 6. 79. 

2 ii. 10. 19-20. 244i. 7. 

_ *4i. 7.5, Propertius admires Augustus for restor- 
ing peace after the civil wars (ii. 16. 41-42), appreci- 
ates the benefits of his rule (iii. 11. 50, 66), and lauds 
or flatters him when the occasion presents itself, e.g., 
in iv. 6; ii, 1. 25-26, 41-42; 10. 4, 15; 31. 2; iif. 4, 9. 
27-34. Itis, however, seldom that he reaches Horace’s 
spontaneity and conviction. 


*6 ii. 7. 13-14, 20. For once Propertius has the air 
of approving Augustus’ efforts to improve morals: he 
condemns lewd pictures. Yet it would seem that his 
real reason for taking this attitude was not that lewd 
pictures ‘‘bring foul scenes into chaste homes and cor- 
rupt the eyes of innocent girls”’ (ii. 6. 28-29) but that 
the sight of one such painting caused the impression- 
able Cynthia to shift to another lover. 

7 The nonerotic elegies of the fourth book do not 
seem to me, despite their genuine beauty and their 


vivid portrayal of Roman virtues, to contradict the 
foregoing criticism of Propertius. 


The companion figure to Virgil and 
Horace might with more reason be Livy, 
for Livy helped as much as either of the 
other two to strengthen the sagging foun- 
dations of Pietas. If Virgil reconstructed 
the beginnings of the Roman people, as 
one might say, ante urbem conditam, Livy 
reconstructed its glorious life ab urbe con- 
dita. If Virgil drew in Aeneas the ideal 
portrait of the ideal Roman, while giving 
glimpses of every illustrious citizen from 
Romulus to Marcellus, Livy in his pano- 
ramic review of magistrates, pontiffs, and 
matrons, patricians and commoners, able 
generals and brave soldiers, drew the por- 
trait of the Roman people itself. Like 
Virgil, he had the loftiest conception of his 
subject, for, if in Virgil Rome is pulcher- 
rima rerum, in Livy nulla wmquam res pu- 
blica nec maior nec sanctior nec bonis exem- 
plis ditior fuit.22 And so much did he aim 
at making his history a contribution to 
Pietas that he wrote it with the exaltation 
of a poet?’ and the fervor of a religious be- 
liever.°° 

A similar spiritual kinship binds Livy 
to Horace. The despair of the poet at the 
sight of crime, anarchy, and social degen- 
eration is no less poignant in the histo- 
rian: “ego contra hoe quoque laboris 
praemium petam, ut me a conspectu ma- 
lorum, quae nostra tot per annos vidit 
aetas, tantisper certe, dum prisca illa tota 
mente repeto, avertam..... "a He 
mourns the loss of the ancient virtues (and 
Pietas is among them),*? substantially the 
same virtues which Horace, with poetic 
license, sees returning to the Roman 
scene.** He utters the cry of that baffled, 
anguished generation: ‘‘nec vitia nostra 

28 Virg. Georg. ii. 534; Liv. praef. 11. 

29 Praef. 13. 

30 xlifi. 13. 2. 

3 Praef. 5. 


32 Teuffel-Schwabe, Hisiory of Roman Literature 
(London, 1891), I, 525-26. 


'§ Carm,. saec. 57-59. 
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nec remedia pati possumus’’*4—the vitia 
and remedia with which Horace deals in 
detail. Finally, it is Livy, who, echoing 
Horace’s ideas, incloses in one incisive 
sentence the principle which was to ani- 
mate Augustus’ social legislation: ‘quae 
vita, qui mores fuerint, per quos viros 
quibusque artibus et partum et auctum 
imperium sit.’ 

It was chiefly on the subject of religion 
that Augustus, Virgil, Horace, and Livy 
saw eye to eye. Their combined efforts to 
rededicate the nation to the ancestral gods 
are symbolized in the Ara Pietatis. Au- 
gustus’ contribution is expressed by the 
temples he built or restored: that of Mars 
Ultor, which he vowed in 42 B.c. at the 
battle of Philippi and which he built on 
his own Forum; that of Apollo on the Pal- 
atine, which he vowed in 36 B.c. during 
his war with Sextus Pompey and dedicat- 
ed in 28 B.c.; and that of Magna Mater, 
also on the Palatine, to replace the older 


% Liv. praef. 9. 


% Ibid. I am well aware that there are objections 
to the inclusion of Livy. My colleague, Professor Wil- 
liam D. Gray, reminds me of the historian’s republi- 
canism (Sen. NQ v. 18. 4; Tac. Ann. iv. 34. 4). But, 
despite that, Livy never lost Augustus’ friendship 
(Tac. iv. 34. 4) or the respect of the imperial family 
(see below, n. 41). When we moderns emphasize 
Livy’s political preference, we forget, perhaps, that 
theoretically Augustus, too, was a republican, and so 
was Tiberius, at least while he was reigning, and Ti- 
berius’ brother Drusus, and Claudius himself, for that 
matter. Moreover, does not the charge of republican- 
ism lose much of its significance in the face of the in- 
calculable aid and comfort which the historian’s glori- 
fication of the Roman past gave to the social and re- 
ligious program of his imperial friend? 

Carpenter tells me that the extreme youth of the 
figure he has proposed as Propertius fits well with 

_ what we know of the age of the three poets, for Pro- 
pertius (b. 50 B.c.) was twenty years younger than 
Virgil and fifteen years younger than Horace, whereas 
Livy (b. 59 B.c.) was younger by eleven and six years, 
respectively. I am glad to take note of this observa- 
tion, even though I feel that, leaving marble and 
bronze aside, in actual life one often can do no better 
than to guess an individual's age within half-a-dozen 
years. I would also hesitate to read melancholy and 
sensuality (traits which would befit Propertius but 
not Livy) into the figure under discussion. I make no 
attempt to compare the figure I interpret as Livy with 
other portraits of his for the reason that, as far as I 
know, there is none worthy of serious consideration 
(cf. PW, Vol. XIII, col. 817 s.v. ‘“‘Livius’’). 


ScRAMUZZA 


one which had burned in a.p. 3. The 
writers’ contribution is expressed by their 
presence in the shadow as it were of these 
Augustan marks of faith. 

They look on, the three patriotic writ- 
ers, at Claudius—Augustus redivivus— 
proceeding to offer prayer, sacrifice, and 
supplications to the gods in one or per- 
haps all the Augustan temples.*’ But 
they are more than spectators symboliz- 
ing the Roman people; they are the spir- 
itual leaders of the nation witnessing, in 
the ceremony which is taking place before 
their eyes, the fulfilment of the ideals they 
had fostered. Chronologically the associa- 
tion is impossible, but ideologically it is 
supremely fitting. 

Claudius, who took infinite pains to 
stress his connection with Augustus,** 
could allege good reasons for associating 
himself with the great intellectuals. He 
might claim that the six Horatian lyrics 
referred to above as the synthesis of Au- 
gustus’ achievements were a pattern also 
for his own program. He at any rate 
sought to maintain the ideals sketched 
therein: the religious policy of iii. 6; the 
solution of the British and Parthian prob- 
lems of iii. 5; and the axiom that the 
Principate should be in spirit, as it was in 
fact, the heir of the Republic (iii. 4), to 
mention the most evident resemblances. 
He could feel close kinship with Virgil, 
for, like Virgil’s Aeneas, he would neglect 

%* Temple of Mars Ultor, Bloch, op. cit., p. 97, 
Fig. 6 = Strong, Scultura romana, p. 71, Fig. 45 = 
CAH, Vol. Pl. IV, 190{b]. Temple of Apollo, Bloch, 
op. cit., p. 106, Fig. 10 = Not. Sc., 1925, Pl. XII, fol- 
lowing p. 232 = Strong, Art in Ancient Rome, I, 164, 
Fig. 194 = CAH, Vol. Pl. IV, 190{c]. Temple of 
Magna Mater, Bloch, op. cit., p. 101, Fig. 8 = Strong, 
Scultura romana, p. 71, Fig. 44 = CAH, Vol. Pl. IV, 
190[a]. On the garland frieze of the Ara Pietatis, a 


counterpart of that of the Ara Pacis, see Bloch, op. 
cit., p. 116, Fig. 14; Carpenter, op. cit., p. 100. 

37 See above, n. 5; and Carpenter, op. cit., pp. 100- 
101. 

38 Suet. Cl. 11. 2; P. Lond. (Greek Papyri in the 
British Museum) 1912 = A. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar, 
Select Papyri (‘‘Loeb Classical Library’’), II, 78-89. 
No. 212, vss. 86-88; CIL, XIII, 1668, col. ii. vss. 1-4. 
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none of the protecting gods and none of 
the customary rites? and he revered 
father and mother and brother and rela- 
tives with a loyalty which struck even his 
critics as exemplary.*® His bonds with 
Livy were of a more intimate nature, for 
Livy not only had been his teacher in his- 
tory and had encouraged him to become 
a historian" but had also profoundly in- 
fluenced his views on the spirit of the Ro- 
man constitution.*? Always eager to show 
appreciation to his elders and friends,‘ 
Claudius was the type of prince who 
would have found a genuine pleasure in 
honoring his master in some unexpected 


39 See above, n. 12; also Tac. Ann. xi. 15 (restora- 
tion of the disciplina Etrusca); xi. 25. 3 (renovation 
of the patrician priestly colleges) ; xi. 11. 1-2 (celebra- 
tion of the eighth centennial of Rome; cf. Suet. Cl. 21. 
2; Pl. NH vii. 159; viii. 160); xii. 23-24 (extension of 
the Pomerium); xii. 23. 3 (restoration of the augurium 
salutis). For other archaic ceremonies, Tac. Ann. xii. 
8.2; Suet. Cl. 22, 25.5; Jos. AJ xix. 274; Dio lx. 23.1. 

40 P. Lond. 1912, vss. 24-27, 33-34, 103-4; CIL, 
XIII, 1668, col. ii, vss. 35-37; Suet. Cl. 11. 2-3; Dio 
Ix. 4. 6—5. 2. 

41 Suet. Cl. 3. 1; see also 21. 2; 41-42; Tac. Ann. 
xiii. 3. 6 and 43. 4; Dio lx. 2. 1. 

“ Compare Liv. iv. 3-5 with CIL, XIII, 1668, 
col. i. But see Momigliano, op. cit., pp. 16-19. 

43 P. Lond. 1912, vss. 36, 105, 108; CIL, XIII, 1668, 
col. ii, vss. 11-12, 24—-25; V, 5050 = Dessau, ILS, 
206 = Bruns, Fontes’, No. 79, vs. 16. 


manner. Even the idea of placing per- 
sonages and scenes of different times side 
by side was in character if, as the literary 
sources tell us, Claudius had antiquarian 
tastes and unlooked-for turns of mind.‘ 
Be that as it may, the parties and feasts 
and religious celebrations he organized 
suggest that he had a flair for showman- 
ship and a capacity to devise unusual 
scenes.“ Is not this combination of quali- 
ties sufficient to account for the difficulties 
presented by the slab under discussion? 
In sum, it may very well be that Claudius 
himself suggested to the designer to in- 
clude Virgil, Horace, and Livy in a monu- 
ment intended as a testimonial of national 
faith. To the emperor’s way of thinking 
they were not so much spectators of a 
scene of which he himself was the center 
as inspirers of the policies he and Augus- 
tus had in common.“ 

Smita CoLleGE 


44 Cf. Suet. Cl. 3. 2; 4. 3, 6; 24. 1; Tac. Ann. xi. 
15. 1; see also H. Furneaux, The Annals of Tacitus, II 
(Oxford, 1891), 36-37; Momigliano, op. cit., p. 19. 

45 Cf. Suet. Cl. 21; Tac. Ann. xii. 56; Dio Ix. 11. 
1-5; and see Scramuzza, op. cit., pp. 148-50. 

46] wish to thank Professor Carpenter for his 
genuine co-operation in welcoming my views, even 
when diverging from his, and clarifying certain prob- 
lems of interest to both of us. 
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EFORE we turn to the question of 
B the bearing of our document on 
Lycian institutions, it may be well 

to consider briefly once more the question 
of the date. In the first place, Kalinka’s 
intimate knowledge of the Lycian in- 
scriptions gives great weight to his judg- 
ment—based on the letter forms—that 
the inscription probably belongs to the 
first or middle part of the first century 
B.c. Hence this date should not be re- 
jected without very strong reasons. In the 
text as given by Kalinka there are a num- 
ber of features that suggest a later date, 
namely, references to gladiatorial com- 
bats, to taurobolia, to a poll tax, and to the 
semnotatos dikaiodotes, which suggests the 
Roman governor.'? On a closer examina- 
tion these difficulties have disappeared. 
It has been seen that the reference to 
gladiatorial combats probably is due to an 
incorrect’ restoration and, furthermore, 
that gladiatorial combats in Lycia in the 
first century B.c. are not an impossibility. 
Also the reference to a poll tax seems to be 
based on a faulty and certainly doubtful 
restoration. As to the taurobolia, it has 
been seen that the reference is not to the 
religious blood bath but to a kind of 
venatio that fits in perfectly with the cther 
kinds of venationes mentioned in the in- 
scription. Though no early parallel can 
be cited, the use of the related kriobolia 
as early as the second century B.c. shows 


2“*Formas autem litterarum....I. saeculo a. 
Chr. ineunti vel medio tribuere velim’’ (commentary 
on TAM, II, 508). This cautious statement may well 
mean that he was aware of the difficulties involved. 
Properly considered, this gives even greater weight to 
his judgment. 


13 So interpreted in 7GR, III, 681, n. 8. 


that taurobolia would be perfectly natural 
in the following century. Finally, as to 
semnotatos dikaiodotes, it has been seen 
that semnotatos is not one of the regular 
honorary appellations of the type of 
clarissimus and that dikaiodotes is not a 
normal title for the Roman governor but 
seems to represent a usage of the Greek 
East that antedates the loss of freedom by 
the Lycian League. To what particular 
dignitary the word may have been applied 
in Lycia will be considered below. On the 
other side there is the hipparch. To date 
a reference to a hipparch as an official ac- 
tually functioning after the loss of free- 
dom of the League would upset all normal 
interpretations of its history. It is com- 
monly—and without doubt correctly— 
held that the hipparchs belong to the peri- 
od of independence and that in the later 
period they are referred to only among the 
ancestors of prominent Lycians.'‘ Thus, 
since there is no internal evidence which 
compels us to place the document at a lat- 
er date, the reference to the hipparch is a 
certain indication that it belongs to the 
period of independence, in other words, 
that it antedates a.p. 43. To establish 
this much is more important than to fix 
the exact date within the period of inde- 
pendence. At any rate, there is no inter- 
nal evidence that invalidates the date sug- 

14 This is implied already in the account of Fou- 
géres, who discusses hipparchs and other military and 
naval officials only in the section of his book dealing 
with the institutions in the period before Lycia was 
made a province (De Lyciorum communi, pp. 28-30); 
see also Kalinka, commentary on 7A M, II, 508; IGR, 
III, 524, n. 2; A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the East- 
ern Roman Provinces, pp. 106 and 405, n. 16; A. N. 


Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship (Oxford, 
1939), pp. 238, 243 f. 


[Cuasstcat Pattooey, XXXVIII, Ocroser, 1943] 246 
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gested by Kalinka, the first or middle 
part of the first century B.c. 

The question of the bearing of the refer- 
ence to archostatai on the history of the 
institutions of the Lycian League—the 
main purpose of this study—can now be 
treated with relative brevity. There are 
two pictures of the institutions of the 
League that at first glance are contradic- 
tory. First, there is the picture from the 
period of independence given by Strabo," 
in which a representative synedrion is an 
important organ of government and in 
which there obviously was no federal pri- 
mary assembly. Secondly, there is the pic- 
ture presented by the inscriptions, large- 
ly of the second century of the Christian 
era, in which there was both a koine arch- 
airesiake ekklesia and a federal boule.'® A 
closer study, however, has shown that the 
so-called ekklesia was itself a representa- 
tive assembly at the meetings of which 
there appeared archostatat, bouleutai, and 
federal magistrates.!7 Of these apparent- 
ly the archostatai (electors) are the essen- 
tial and most important members. Is 
there any connection between the institu- 
tions of the two periods, or is it to be 
thought that Claudius completely de- 
stroyed the old League and that an entire- 
ly new federal government was organized 
at a later date? The latter alternative is 
so unlikely that it seems necessary to 
postulate some continuity—and this has 
been done frequently'*—but so far it has 
been necessary to rely on conjecture and 
general probability. Now that archosta- 
tai, who are definitely connected with the 
archairesiake ekklesia of the later period, 
are found mentioned in an inscription of 


8 xiv. 664 f. 
16 TGR, Ill, p. 644 (Index). 


"IGR, III, 473, 492, 739; cf. Fougéres, op. cit., 


pp. 56 ff.; Keil, CAH, XI, 591; Jones, op. cit., pp. 102, 
403, n. 9. I hope to deal with this subject at greater 
length in the near future. 

18 Fougéres, op. cit., p. 99; Ruge, P.-W., XIII, 
2276; Keil, loc. cit.; Jones, loc. cit. 


the first century B.c., that is, the period to 
which Strabo’s description applies,'® the 
continuity can be considered definitely 
proved. 

Though the continuity between the in- 
stitutions of the two periods has been 
proved, it still remains difficult to adjust 
the description of Strabo to the institu- 
tions known from the later inscriptions. 
Jones almost certainly is correct when he 
maintains that Strabo failed to mention 
the boule and that the body which he calls 
a synedrion was the ekklesia.2° He may 
also be correct in his conjecture that the 
word synedrion was chosen for the reason 
that to the average reader ekklesia sug- 
gested a primary assembly. 

It remains to be seen whether the in- 
formation concerning the administration 
of justice contained in our inscription will 
fit with the information derived from oth- 
er sources. A perfectly clear demonstra- 
tion may prove impossible, and it may be 
necessary to fall back on conjecture. 

Concerning the federal courts of the 
Lycian League, Strabo reports that they 
were appointed by the synedrion.”' Little 
information is available concerning these 
courts, but it is likely that there was some 
connection between them and the archi- 
phylax, one of the higher officials of the 
League.” Though he is frequently men- 


19 Strabo’s description is known to have been de- 
rived from Artemidorus of Ephesus (ca. 100 B.c.). Ka- 
linka’s date brings our inscription close to his date. 
Moreover, it is unlikely that there were any great 
changes in institutions in the period between Artemi- 
dorus and Strabo. If there had been, itis, furthermore, 
likely that they would have been noticed by Strabo. 


20 The statement of Jones (op. cit., p. 102) is in 
less technical language. 


2 xiv. 665. 


22 Fougéres, op. cit., pp. 30, 117-19. The impor- 
tance of the office is indicated in two ways: Inscrip- 
tions at times mention that there have been archi- 
phylakes among the ancestors or kinsmen of the men 
honored (JGR, III, 495, 584, 585); honors were some- 
times voted, both by cities and by the League, for 
services as archiphylaz or at least to men who held no 
higher federal office (ibid., 463; 474. 15-17; 489; 593; 
739. ii. 1-86 [first honors voted by the League to 
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tioned in inscriptions, there seems to be 
no material for determining the functions 
of the archiphylax except some of the ref- 
erences to his services in decrees of the 
League from the reign of Hadrian honor- 
ing Opramoas and a somewhat later de- 
cree honoring a certain Marcus Aurelius 
Apollonius, who appears to have held the 
same office not for the entire League but 
for a section (synteleia) of it. The acts for 
which the archiphylar was honored in- 
cluded maintenance of peace,” services in 
connection with the payment of taxes to 
the Roman authorities and moderation in 
the collection of the same,?4 and the ad- 
ministration of certain tasks entrusted by 
the governor.” In one case there is also a 
reference to the handling of lawsuits en- 
trusted to him; and the similarity, 
though not identity, of phrasing suggests 
that also some of the work entrusted to 
him by the governor may have been the 
holding of court. There seems to be no di- 
rect proof that the office existed in the 
period of independence, but it is natural 
to believe that it did?’ and that it was 
continued after the loss of independence. 
If so, the references to the maintenance 
of peace suggest that the archiphylaz orig- 
inally was at the head of the federal police. 
Support is given to this theory by the ex- 
istence of a related subordinate federal 
official, or officials, the hypophylaz.** It is 


Opramoas for his services as archiphylaz; he was hon- 
ored several times later before he held any higher 
office]). 

23 TGR, III, 488; 739. ii. 56-58; iv. 67; v. 29. 

24 Tbid., 488; 739. ii. 58—64; iii. 88-90. In iv. 66-67 
and v. 28-29 Opramoas’ incomparable handling of 
éva\duara is mentioned. Since the same word is used 
in ii. 58, the reference is probably again to the pay- 
ment of taxes. 

% Ibid., III, 739. iv. 68-71; v. 30-33. 

3% Tbid., tii. 91-92. 

27 Cf. Fougéres, op. cit., p. 30. Since the Lycian in- 
scriptions are so widely scattered, it is possible that 
proof exists in some published inscription which I 
have overlooked or that it will appear in some inscrip- 
tion yet to be published (cf. n. 30). 

28 Numerous references in IGR, III, p. 646. 
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natural to believe also that the municipal 
paraphylakes,?® though elected locally, 
stood in some relation to the federal 
archiphylazx. Thus the latter seems to 
have been at the head of a considerable 
hierarchy. It was probably on account 
of his police authority that he was made 
responsible for taxes due to Rome. At any 
rate he was not the treasurer of the 
League, for there is evidence for a federal 
treasurer with another title (tamias).*° 
The reference to his activity as a judge 


2° It is clear from JGR, III, 516, 640, 649, 650, and 
653 that the office was municipal. In 640 and 653 only 
municipal offices are mentioned; in 516 and 650 mu- 
nicipal and federal offices are distinguished, and in 
both the hypophylakia is the only federal office listed. 
Though very fragmentary, also 7AM, II, 710 seems 
to have contained the record of a man who first 
served as paraphylaz and then as federal hypophylaz. 
Thus this sequence in the tenure of office seems to 
have been common. Several men who were honored 
highly seem to have risen no further. 


30 Listed in one cursus from the period of inde- 
pendence (7AM, II, 583, quoted on p. 249) and one 
from the late second or very early third century of the 
Christian era (E. Petersen and F. von Luschan, Reisen 
in Lykien, Milyas und Kibyratis (Wien, 1889], p. 184, 
No. 237 [earlier and less complete Le B.-W., III, 
1222}). The inscription is fragmentary, but the resto- 
ration ra[uebcavra] is certainly correct, and the posi- 
tion of the word shows that the reference is to a fed- 
eral office. The man in question is Polydeukes, son of 
Thoas and grandson of Menophilus. An inscription 
published at a later date (JGR, III, 468) records a 
dedication made according to the will of this same 
Polydeukes by his heiress to Septimius Severus, Cara- 
calla, and Geta (the latter name has been obliterated). 
Since Polydeukes probably served as treasurer of the 
League several years before his death, his tenure of the 
office is to be placed in the last part of the second cen- 
tury. In Petersen and Luschan, No. 237, the last let- 
ters of Polydeukes have been restored, and the editor 
(Petersen) believed that the name was followed by a 
numeral indicating that this Polydeukes was the sec- 
ond or third in the line to bear the name. This would 
make it necessary to date the inscription a generation 
or two later, since the Polydeukes of the other inscrip- 
tion has no such numeral and Polydeukes II or III 
would have to be his son or grandson. This, however, 
cannot be correct, for, if Polydeukes I had had male 
descendants, he would not have made a woman his 
sole heir (IGR, III, 468). Fougéres (op. cit., pp. 30 and 
119) knew of no evidence for a federal treasurer either 
in the period of independence or later. In the earlier 
period he supposed that there must have been a treas- 
urer; in the later period he believed the charge of the 
treasury devolved on the archiphylaz. At the time he 
wrote, TAM, II, 583 was not known, but Petersen 
and Luschan had been published. However, the in- 
scription in question is so fragmentary that its im- 
portance could easily be overlooked. 
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implies that the archiphylax was not at 
the head of the federal courts, for the 
cases decided by him were entrusted to 
him by someone else. This implies that 
some higher authority decided whether he 
was or was not to have jurisdiction in cer- 
tain cases. Nevertheless, it is possible that 
this higher authority was the Roman gov- 
ernor and that the archiphylax after all 
was at the head of the judicial system of 
the League. On the other hand, his juris- 
diction may have been a police-court juris- 
diction in connection with the mainte- 
nance of order or jurisdiction in cases con- 
nected with the collection of taxes. 

There is more information concerning 
the foreign courts employed by the Lycian 
League. This is derived from three in- 
scriptions of which the pertinent parts are 
quoted below. 


TAM, II, 583 (IGR, III, 563; OGIS, 556) 
12-16 


Kal TapuevoavTa TOU KoLVOU 
kabapas kal émicoratncar- 
TQ TOV peTaTEeuTTWY diKac- 
Tnpiwy Kal mpooravTa THs dw- 
ovbuxias tows Kai dixaiws. 

From Tlos. Period of independence. In 
IGR, III, dated shortly before a.p. 43. Ditten- 
berger and Kalinka are inclined to date it con- 
siderably earlier. 


TAM, Il, 420 (JGR, III, 680). 6-8 


kal vouoypa|@noavta Avkios Kal vrour- 
TapxnoavTa Kal émicoTaTnoavta Tov peta- 
réurtwv duxaotnpiov | tows. 

Patara. Reign of Tiberius, i.e., the last part 
of the period of independence. 


IGR, Ill, 736. 5-7 


év 5¢ 7& Avxiol[y Over iepared- 
cavra| kai émeorarnoavra Tav perarev[rrwy 
kal apxi- 
dvdalknoavra brép re éavrod Kal dep [rav 
TEKVW. 


First published by Loewy in Petersen and 
Luschan, op. cit., p. 134, No. 164. In line 6 


ueraréy[rrwy is certainly correct. The last legi- 
ble letter is nu, and in Lycian inscriptions the 
substitution of nu for mu is common before pi 
(illustrations in JGR, III, “Index grammati- 
cus,” p. 681). Loewy leaves the word incom- 
plete, and Cagnat reads ueraré[urwv dixaorn- 
piwv. The latter reading—aside from the unnec- 
essary change of nu to mu and the accidental 
(?) omission of pi—is too long. It is better to 
suppose that the noun was omitted and that the 
institution was so well known that all readers 
would understand that courts were meant. It 
is clear that, beginning with line 5, federal 
offices were listed. What office is listed before 
the presidency of the courts is uncertain; the 
one listed after it is almost certainly that of 
archiphylax or hypophylax. The inscription is 
one in which Opramoas, whose own career fell 
under Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, honors his 
father, Apollonius. Loewy and Cagnat prefer 
hypophylax, but the accounts of the career of 
Apollonius in JGR, III, 739 suggest that archi- 
phylaz is correct. 


The courts referred to in these inscrip- 
tions were first taken to be the regular 
federal courts of the Lycian League.*! 
Later it was recognized by Dittenberger* 
that the expression yerameutra duxacrnpia 
did not fit courts which had jurisdiction 
over cases between cities within the 
League and citizens of different cities and 
perhaps even appeals from local courts. 
Since it was common to summon judges 
and arbitrators from abroad, he held that 
the three inscriptions showed that the 
Lycians had a regular college of judges 
which could be summoned to the various 
cities to hold court there. Though his 
statement is none too clear, he apparently 
held that the judges were Lycians, so that 
the court could be described as a circuit 
court.** It may seem presumptuous to 
say so, but it is surprising that a man with 


1 TGR, III, 563, n. 6. 


2 OGIS, 556, n. 6. In his statement read Lycios for 
Lycii. This is quoted with approval (and this correc- 
tion) by Kalinka in his commentaries in T A M, II, 420 
and 583. Fougéres gives no help. 


8* Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. 





Dittenberger’s thorough knowledge of in- 
scriptions and sound judgment should 
make such a mistake. The courts in ques- 
tion are clearly foreign courts—courts 
with judges summoned from abroad.** 
This is the opinion of both Hitzig and 
Robert; neither, however, has discussed 
the point at any length.* It is clear that 
peTameuttos was applied as a technical 
term to foreign judges in the sense of 
“summoned judges” that were sent at the 
request of another city. Since the usual 
procedure was for one city to request a 
second city to send a judge or judges and 
since the choice devolved upon this sec- 
ond city, there are many inscriptions that 
refer to the sending of judges without us- 
ing the term. Yet it occurs frequently 


34 For a brief general account of such courts with 
citation of earlier literature see Busolt, Griechische 
Staatskunde, pp. 486-87. The articles by Thalheim in 
Pauly-Wissowa cited there treat the subject too brief- 
ly to be of much help. The compact account of E. 
Sonne (De arbitris externis [G6ttingen, 1888], pp. 81- 
91) can still be read with profit. The more recent ac- 
count by H. F. Hitzig (‘‘Der griechische Fremden- 
prozesz,’’ Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung, Rom. Abt., 
XXVIII [1907], 211-53 at 236-43) is probably the 
best general account available but needs to be supple- 
mented in the light of later epigraphical finds. An ex- 
cellent short account is given by W. W. Tarn, Hellen- 
istic Civilization?, pp. 81 f. Artur Steinwenter includes 
some consideration of the subject in Die Streitbeendi- 
gung durch Urteil, Scheidsspruch und Vergleich nach 
griechischem Rechte (‘‘Miinchener Beitrige zur Papy- 
rusforschung,’’ Vol. VIII (1925]) but is interested al- 
most exclusively in the distinction between settlement 
by regular lawsuit and settlement out of court. 
Many inscriptions dealing with foreign judges are dis- 
cussed by L. Robert in his ‘‘Notes d'épigraphie hellé- 
nistique,"’ in BCH, Vols. XLVIII (1924)—LII(1928) 
(I have noticed no material on foreign judges in his 
“Notes” in later volumes); in ‘Etudes é6pigra- 
phiques,"’ in BCH, Vol. LII (1928); and in “Etudes 
d'épigraphie grecque,’’ in Revue de philologie, Vol. 
LIII (1927). In the latter article (p. 109, n. 2) he 
promises a critical edition of the decrees dealing with 
foreign judges and a general study of the subject; cf. 
also M. Rostovtzeff, Hellenistic World, p. 613 and 
passim. 


% Hitzig (op. cit., p. 238 and n. 6) cites OGIS, 556 
(quoted, p. 249) as an illustration of the application of 
uerareurrol (sic) to foreign judges without distinguish- 
ing between its applications to judges and to courts. 
Robert (BCH, LII [1928], 418) remarks in passing 
that he recognizes in the perdreurra dixagripia Of Ly- 
cian inscriptions ‘‘non pas des tribunaux fédéraux, 
mais des tribunaux venis de villes 6trangéres.”’ 
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enough and at times clearly enough as a 
technical term.*® Also perdmeurrov dixa- 
oTnpiov occurs at least twice in other in- 
scriptions, once in connection with the 
sending of a judge from Mylasa in Caria 
probably to Tralles*’ and once in a decree 
of Mytilene in connection with two judges 
and a secretary sent from Erythrae,** and 
there may well be other cases.*® Thus 
there can be no doubt but that the meta- 
pempta dikasteria of the Lycian inscrip- 
tions are foreign courts. Some details 
which need to be considered briefly are 
the local dignitary who presided over the 
courts, the apparent regularity with which 
the courts were used, and their survival 
into Roman times. There are sufficient 
other examples of the use of foreign judges 
by federal leagues, so that this does not 
call for any remark.*° 

Obviously, some local official or organ 
of government must have supplied the 
link between the foreign judges and the 
local government. This is a subject on 
which little information is available, but 
there must have been some authority 
which prepared the docket of cases to be 
submitted and which ruled whether par- 
ticular cases were to go before the for- 
eign judges or some other courts. The 
docket of over three hundred and fifty 
cases mentioned in one document* must 
have been prepared before the judges ar- 
rived. What little evidence there is sug- 
gests that the procedure varied. A decree 


% See examples collected by Robert, BCH, L 
(1926), 473, and cf. LII (1928), 178; add SEG, IV, 621. 

37 SEG, IV, 233. 

38 Michel, 357 (SGDI, 215; Schwyzer, 623). 

3* No effort has been made to cover all inscriptions 
on the subject, and no one seems to have made a col- 
lection of examples similar to the one made for the 
judges by Robert (cf. n. 36). 

40 Some examples are: the Thessalian League (JG, 
IX, 2, 507 and 508; cf. Robert, BCH, L [1926], 479, 
No. XIV); the League of Magnetes (IG, V, 2, 367; 
ef. Robert, BCH, XLIX [1925], 227, No. VII and 
L [1926], 482, No. XV); and the Aenian League (JG, 
IX, 2,8; cf. Robert, BCH, XLIX [1925], 221, No. VI). 


41 Michel, 417. 
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of the boule of Peltae in Phrygia from the 
second century B.c. records that, when 
the judge honored had completed his 
work, the boule was sifting the cases on 
hand that were scheduled to come up be- 
fore the next court and requested him to 
remain and help settle some of these cases; 
the judge accepted and consented to serve 
together with his fellow-judges.* In this 
case the boule supervised the work of the 
judges, but this by no means excludes the 
possibility that there may also have been 
a single individual presiding over the de- 
tails of administration, such as is suggest- 
ed for other cities. At Mytilene, at least 
on one occasion in the second century 
B.C., it appears that the dikastagogos—an 
official normally connected with escorting 
judges to the city and back to their homes 
—may also have had some supervision 
over their work or the cases which came 
before them. At any rate, in a decree hon- 
oring two judges and a secretary from 
Erythrae the dikastagogos also is honored 
for his efforts to see that everything was 
performed justly and advantageously.** 
At Ephesus, in an inscription probably 
from the early third century B.c., there is 
a reference to-6 éri rod dixaornpiov treray- 
pévos** in connection with the work of a 
foreign court. This is the only absolutely 
clear case that I am able to cite of a single 
individual put in charge of the foreign 
court in a city; but it is likely that the 
practice was not infrequent. The lan- 
guage suggests an individual specially as- 
signed to the task and not a magistrate 
who included this with his other duties. 
If a foreign court was summoned only at 


 Ibid., 542; for the somewhat garbled grammar of 
the document see the commentary on it in CIG, 3568 f. 
Since the decree honors a single judge and a secretary 
sent by the city of Antandrus, the other judges re- 
ferred to must have been sent by other cities. 

* Michel, 357. 


‘* STG, 364. 15. For clear proof that the special 
court so frequently mentioned in the document was a 
foreign court see ll. 52, 87, and 96-97. 


irregular intervals, he would be a special 
commissioner selected for the occasion; if 
a foreign court functioned at regular in- 
tervals, he would assume more of the 
character of a regular magistrate. Yet, 
since the foreign courts obviously were not 
in continuous session and since each court 
appears to have been specially summoned, 
he may not have been regarded as such. 
In Lycia the foreign courts were presid- 
ed over by an epistates, who was a Lycian 
citizen.** There must have been a special 
need for such an official. The metapempta 
dikasteria are always mentioned in the 
plural. This shows that several courts or 
panels of judges were summoned at one 
and the same time, and there must have 
been someone to apportion the work 
among them. To my knowledge the noun 
epistates does not occur in this sense in the 
documents. Instead, the tenure of the 
office is referred to by the participle of the 
corresponding verb. The three inscrip- 
tions in which the office is referred to do 
not enable us to assign it a normal place 
in the cursus of a Lycian dignitary. In one 
case the office of epistates appears to have 
been the first federal office held and to 
have been followed by service as treasurer, 
priest of Rome, and Lyciarch.** A second 
epistates at some time in his career served 
as secretary of the League and, apparent- 
ly before he became epistates of the for- 
eign courts, had served as nomographos 
and a cavalry officer.*7 In the third case 


46 Hitzig (op. cit., p. 239) takes the epistates men- 
tioned in some inscriptions to be the most prominent 
individual of a group of foreign judges. Whatever was 
the case elsewhere, the three inscriptions referring to 
the epistates in Lycia clearly show that he was a Ly- 
cian citizen. These inscriptions have been quoted in 
part above and will be discussed further. 

46 TAM, II, 583. The statement made above is 
based on the supposition that the cursus is given in 
descending order. The highest office held—the Lyci- 
archate—is mentioned first. It may be less certain that 
the other offices are listed in chronological order; but, 
if they are, that of epistates came first. 


47 Tbid., 420. The statement made above is based 
on the supposition that the secretaryship, an impor- 
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the office of epistates was preceded and fol- 
lowed by a federal office. One of these 
offices appears to have been that of archi- 
phylax.*® Thus there is scarcely any sim- 
ilarity at all in the careers of the three 
men. Though the foreign courts are re- 
ferred to as a well-known institution, it 
is impossible to say whether the epistates 
was regarded as a regular magistrate or as 
a special commissioner elected for a par- 
ticular task. 

The manner in which the metapempta 
dikasteria are referred to indicates fur- 
ther that they were so common that they 
were regarded almost as a part of the 
regular machinery of government. There 
are several cases known of cities which 
used foreign judges very frequently. There 
is, for instance, Mylasa in neighboring 
Caria, where thirteen documents from 
the temple of Zeus Osogoa contain records 
of the visits or acts of worship of foreign 
judges and secretaries at the temple.*® In 
most of these, one judge and one secretary 
are listed with the ethnikon of their state. 
Along with them, attendants frequently 
are listed. In some cases there are two 
judges instead of one, and in two cases the 
document contains the record of two 
groups of visitors instead of one. In sev- 
eral the forms of the names suggest that 
the judges were Roman citizens. Two 
documents are dated by the names of 
proconsuls (one is Cornelius Tacitus) to 
the reign of Domitian, and it is likely that 
all belong to the same period. Thus at 
about a.p. 100 Mylasa was summoning 
foreign judges frequently and probably at 


tant office, is mentioned out of turn on account of the 
manner in which it is coupled with other offices held 
at the same time but that otherwise the federal offices 
are listed in ascending order. 


48 TGR, II, 736; cf. commentary on p. 249. 
4*Le B.-W., III, 349-58 (cf. SEG, II, 556-63); 
BCH, XIV (1890), 620-23, Nos. 19-21. The last of 


these is given by Dittenberger, OGIS, 487, with im- 
portant commentary 


regular intervals.®° Similarly Delphi in 
the second century B.c. frequently sum- 
moned foreign judges; but the records do 
not imply that the city had gone so far 
as to institute a regular system, though it 
is noticeable that the Delphians normally 
called on a city to send three judges or 
three judges and a secretary." More sug- 
gestive of a definite system is the decree 
from Peltae from the second century 
B.c., in which in connection with one court 
there is a reference to cases scheduled to 
be tried by the next court.” Finally, at 
Magnesia on the Maeander a decree of the 
second century B.c. refers to a court which 
put in its appearance every six months.* 
This undoubtedly refers to a foreign court 
and is the clearest evidence there is for the 
functioning of such a court at regular in- 
tervals. Magnesia, though farther away 
from Lycia than Mylasa, is still relatively 
close. Thus, with such activity in its 
neighborhood, it is not surprising to find 


50 This is not all the evidence there is for Mylasa. 
A particularly interesting document is a dicastic stele 
found at Assos and published by J. R. S. Sterrett 
(Papers of the American School at Athens, I [1885], 26, 
No. IX). The entire inscription as preserved reads: 
AavOnv II podlxou bixaoavra 
Moadageis *AdaBavicis 


The two ethnika are enclosed in crowns. Below are the 
traces of two additional crowns, but the names ac- 
companying them have been lost. The proportions of 
the stele suggest that it may well have contained six 
crowns with accompanying names. Thus there is here 
the record of a citizen of Assos who had served as 
foreign judge in at least four and probably six states 
and had been honored by them. This stele seems to 
have been overlooked by Sonne, though it is impor- 
tant for one question touched on by him (p. 87)—the 
extent to which foreign judges tended to become ex- 
perts who served in this capacity more than once. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the same 
pair, father and son—Roman citizens— appeared at 
Mylasa once as judge and secretary representing the 
Erythraeans (Le B.-W., III, 353) and once as repre- 
senting the Ionic League (BCH, XIV, 621-22, No. 
21). For a second dicastic stele, but one showing a 
less complicated career, see Sterrett, op. cit., p. 27, 
No. X. 

st See G. Daux, Delphes (Paris, 1936), pp. 473-82. 

52 Michel, 542. 


53 Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander, 99. 16: 
7d xab’ &dpunvoy wapayiwopevor 5|ixaornpiov. The connection 
is such that therecan beno doubt about the restoration. 
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also the Lycian League employing foreign 
courts regularly or at least frequently. 
Our three documents mentioning the 
metapempta dikasteria, as indicated in the 
commentaries appended to the quotations 
from the three inscriptions, refer to serv- 
ices performed in the last part of the peri- 
od of independence and in the first part of 
the second century of the Christian era. 
That foreign courts should continue to 
function so late may at first seem surpris- 
ing, but it is not surprising to those ac- 
quainted with the material bearing on the 
subject. In addition to the case of Mylasa 
already cited, there are other examples.*4 
Now to return to our inscription, from 
which we have digressed. It is likely that 
it is earlier than any of the three inscrip- 
tions mentioning the metapempta dikaste- 
ria, but it clearly reflects the same institu- 
tions, though it is possible that the ter- 
minology which later became standard 
had not yet been adopted. It is also pos- 
sible that our inscription uses unofficial 
words. The xenokritai obviously are for- 
eign judges, the judges of the metapempta 
dikasteria.® It has already been noticed 
“ Robert (BCH, LIT [1928], 417-18) has gathered 
evidence for the services of Spartans as dikastagogoi 
in imperial times. One of the Spartans who served in 
this capacity also served as zenokrites at Alabanda 
(Annual of the British School at Athens, XXVI, 163, 
No. Al0). Thus this one document supplies evidence 


for the continued use of foreign judges by two cities; 


cf. also the inscriptions from Stratoniceia cited in 
n. 59. 


5s There is one clear example of zenokrites meaning 
a foreign judge in a Spartan inscription of the second 
century of the Christian era: fevoxpirns els 'AXGBarvra 
(Annual of the British School at Athens, XXVI, 163, 
No. Al0, ll. 4—5; ef. commentary on p. 180). This can 
mean only a man sent from Sparta to serve as a judge 
at Alabanda. The definition of Liddell-Scott-Jones 
(“title of official at Sparta’’) is at best misleading. 
With this clear example and with our knowledge of 
foreign courts from other sources it is impossible to 
agree with Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v., that fevoxpirar 
in IGR, III, 681 (our inscription) is equivalent to 
feoiikat and that this, in turn, means ‘judges who 
tried suits concerning aliens.’’ Of course, such judges 
existed, but they are not what is meant here. To my 
knowledge there is no example of tevoxpirns (-rac) 
used in this sense. Woodward in his commentary on 
the Spartan inscription states that it ‘is a word hither- 


that there appear to have been several 
courts or panels of judges; if our inscrip- 
tion is correctly restored, the number of 
panels at the time was four. It was sug- 
gested in the commentary on line 24 that 
the number of judges in each panel might 
have been twenty-five. This was based 
on the supposition that each judge re- 
ceived a largess of the same amount as the 
bouleutai and archostatai. The general im- 
pression left by the documents dealing 
with foreign judges is that twenty-five 
would constitute an unusually large court. 
Of course, if a city sent one or two judges, 
this does not prove that the court consist- 
ed of one or two judges, for additional 
judges might be summoned from other 
states.** It is noticeable, however, that 
foreign judges are honored individually. 
That is, even if they co-operated with 
other judges, the groups were so small 
that the personality and influence of the 
individual were felt. This is also shown 
by the fact that certain individuals were 
called upon repeatedly, so that they must 
have been regarded as experts.*’? Thus 
it is likely that the panels of judges each 
contained far less than twenty-five mem- 
bers and that the largesses distributed to 
them were much greater than those given 
to the bouleutai, archostatait, and former 
magistrates. 


to unknown, as far as I amaware.’’ The only examples 
given in the Lezicon are the two discussed in this note. 


56 Evidence for the presence of judges from several 
states is quite common. Only a few illustrations will 
becited. A decree of Ilium (ca. 300 8.c.) honors judges 
apparently from five cities (SEG, IV, 662); a decree 
of Malla in Crete (second century s.c.) honors one 
judge from Cnossus and two from Lyttus (Michel, 
448); a decree of Samos (third century s.c.), while 
honoring two judges from Myndus, refers also to 
judges from Miletus and Halicarnassus (SEG, I, 363). 


57 See the examples cited in n. 50; cf. Tarn (op. cit., 
pp. 81 f.), who believes that the system of large juries 
was breaking down and ‘‘was largely replaced through- 
out the Hellenistic period by a system under which a 
commission of one or more judges (dicasts) came from 
another city and heard all cases entered for trial.’ 








The dikaiodotes®* of our inscription may 
correspond to the epistates of the other in- 
scriptions. In that case the epistates per- 
sonally presided over the trials referred to 
in our inscription. Since there were sev- 
eral panels of judges and since the same 
official could not preside over several 
courts at the same time, it is more likely 
that the dikatodotes was the presiding offi- 
cer of one panel. The inscription seems to 
imply the use of lot for the selection both 
of the dikaiodotes and of the particular 
judges. This could be explained by sup- 
posing that just as there were four panels 
of judges—if this is correct—so there 
were four dikatodotai and that the particu- 
lar dikaiodotes and judges who were to 
hear a case or group of cases were selected 
by lot. The four dikaiodotai may possibly 
have been Lycians, but it is more likely 
that they were selected from among the 
foreign judges. This would explain the 
high-sounding adjective (semnotatos). This 
would all be part and parcel of the ex- 
travagant honors frequently bestowed on 
the foreign judges. 

Nor need the largess bestowed on the 
foreign judges cause surprise. The de- 
crees generally mention citizenship, enter- 
tainment at the prytaneum, golden 
crowns, and the like and do not enter 
much into sordid details. It seems obvi- 
ous, however, that the judges must have 
received remuneration for their work, and 
in at least one case we have direct evi- 
dence. An inscription from the period of 
the Empire records the gift of 200,000 
denarii for the pay of a foreign court at 
Stratoniceia in Caria.®® In our inscription 
the money involved is represented as a 
gift, not as pay. The special conditions de- 


8 In the next to the last line of the translation read 
dikaiodotes for epistates. 


%® BCH, XV (1891), 200, No. 142; another copy of 
the same document, BCH, XXVIII (1904), 39, No. 
23 A. 
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scribed in the document—to be discussed 
below—imply that the judges undertook 
a particularly difficult or prolonged series 
of trials and hence deserved extra remun- 
eration. This was supplied by the “gift” 
recorded in our inscription. 

Finally an attempt will be made to 
visualize the situation implied in the in- 
scription. This, of course, must be based 
largely on conjecture. It may be well to 
start with the remark that the foreign 
judges obviously preferred to bring about 
a friendly agreement without having to re- 
sort to a formal verdict. It may suffice to 
recall the case of the five judges who in the 
last part of the fourth century B.c. went 
from Iasus in Caria to Calymna on one of 
the neighboring islands. They found over 
three hundred and fifty cases waiting for 
them, succeeded in reconciling most of the 
disputants, settled a few cases through 
arbitration, and settled only ten cases by 
vote after a formal trial.6° The emphasis 
on the numbers suggests that the record 
was unusually good, but it is clear in gen- 
eral that foreign judges preferred to settle 
cases out of court. It is natural to sup- 
pose that this was true also in Lycia, 
though, since the judges probably dealt 
largely with cases in which citizens ran 
afoul of the federal authorities, formal 
trials may have been relatively more nu- 
merous. However that may have been, at 
the time the man honored in our inscrip- 
tion intervened it seems that the foreign 
judges had completed their normal task. 
There remained on the docket a number 
of cases so serious that those accused had to 
furnish bail for their appearance and with 
such wide ramifications that the entire 
federal government was involved. Some, if 
not all, of those accused were fellow- 
townsmen of the man honored. They may 


60 Michel, 417. The distinction between three types 
of settlement is unusual, but the distinction between 
reconciliation and formal trial is common (see the 
examples cited by Steinwenter, op. cit., pp. 153-55). 
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have been magistrates of the city so that 
the relative authority of the federal gov- 
ernment and the city government was in- 
volved. It obviously was desirable to have 
the cases settled immediately, but this 
would place a heavy burden both on the 
federal authorities and on the foreign 
judges. In order to remunerate them for 
their extra work the donor gave liberal 
largesses to the foreign judges and to the 
federal bouleutaz, archostatai, and former 
magistrates. The latter probably were in- 
cluded because some of the offenses had 
been committed under their administra- 
tion. If, as has been suggested, the con- 
flict was one over jurisdiction between fed- 
eral and local authorities, it may have 
been prolonged for many years. The mag- 
istrates in office\probably were not includ- 
ed in the largesses for the simple reason 
that their time was at the disposal of the 
state. 

The donor thus made a speedy settle- 
ment of the cases possible. He went fur- 
ther and supplied bail for those accused 
and served as their advocate before the 
court and is said to have discharged his 
task honestly. Though the document is 


silent on the subject, let us hope that he 
was rewarded for his efforts by verdicts of 
acquittal for those whom he defended. If 
the cases involved a conflict of jurisdic- 
tion, it is possible that the accused were 
criminals only technically, that the bail 
was a formality, and that the settlement 
of the cases cleared the atmosphere and 
left all parties relatively well satisfied. At 
least the questions at issue had been set- 
tled. It is even possible that the question 
of jurisdiction involved all cities of the 
League and that one city was chosen as a 
test, so that the benefactor who made the 
trials possible was a benefactor not only 
of those immediately involved but of the 
entire League.* 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


“ [t is too much to expect this reconstruction to 
be accepted in its entirety. The suggestion that a fed- 
eral state entrusted the settlement of such vital issues 
to foreign judges is likely to cause doubt. The recon- 
struction is based largely on the reference in 1. 25 to 
an ekdikos (cf. commentary on ll. 25-27), which sug- 
gests an advocate who represented the interests of his 
city before an outside authority. This in turn sug- 
gests that the city had run afoul of the federal authori- 
ties. There are records of ekdikoi who served their 
communities from Telmissus (Michel, 459, second 
century B.c.) and Mylasa (BCH, V [1881], 101, No. 6; 
Le B.-W., III, 419), both Carian cities. 











NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


“LONGINUS’” CRITICISM OF 


’ 


A remark in the Iepi invous of “Longinus’ 
is the only important critical opinion on 
Theocritus that we have from antiquity, but 
the value of the testimony has not been fully 
realized, because the passage has not been 
properly explained. In illustrating the point 
that, in literature, grandeur with a few flaws 
is preferable to punctiliously correct composi- 
tion of but moderate excellence, ‘““Longinus”’ 
writes (33. 4) :! 
émeitovye Kal GrTwros 6 “AmoAAwrLos EV Tots 
"Apyovat’tais mount1s Kav Tots BovKoNtKots TAY 
dNiywv Tov eEwlev 6 Oedxpiros éEriTvXEOTATOS, 
dp’ otv “Ounpos av paddov 4} ‘AroAAwNOS 
eédous *yeveoOar ; 


The gist of the passage is obvious: the prob- 
lem lies in the interpretation of the phrase 7\jv 
Odywr Tov éwhev. An additional difficulty 
is to be seen in the omission of Theocritus’ 
name from the comparison at the end of the 
quotation. 

Of the many editors of this treatise, few 
have offered an explanation of the words 
TARY ON ywv Tov whey that qualify ém7v- 
xéoraros. In his edition of 1769, 8S. F. N. 
Morus writes: 

Sunt in carmine bucolico 7a wher, locus, oc- 
casio, initia colloquii, descriptiones donorum aut 
praemiorum, de quibus pastores certant. Atque 
ex hoe genere ille error est (Id. I, 36), quem fere 
post Casaubonum, nescio an temere, reprehensum 
vidi.’ 

Morus wishes to say that the few externals in 
which Theocritus errs are to be found in 
details, such as place, occasion, beginnings of 

1 Citations are made from the edition of W. Rhys 
Roberts (Longinus On the Sublime (Cambridge, 1935]). 


In this paper the opinion of Rhys Roberts as to date 
and authorship of the treatise is accepted. 

2‘“*Although Apollonius in his Argonautica is an in- 
fallible poet and in his Bucolics Theocritus is, except 
for a few externals, most happy, even so, would you 
not rather be Homer than Apollonius?"’ 

3 Dionysius Longinus, De sublimitate (Leipzig, 
1769). B. Weiske quotes this note in his edition (Dio- 
nysii Longini De sublimitate (London, 1820}). 


THEOCRITUS (Ilepi ious 33. 4) 


conversation, descriptions of gifts and prizes.‘ 
These are important points in the structure 
of the idyll; therefore, if Theocritus failed here, 
he failed badly. And ‘“Longinus” obviously 
did not mean that. 

Although the explanation of Morus is not 
the true one and is vague except in one in- 
stance, it is much closer to the truth than is 
that of Spurdens who attaches this note to 
the troublesome passage: 


I am inclined to think that, when Longinus 
speaks of this poet as émituxéoraros, mAjv od ywr 
ra&v téwhev, the exception refers, nct as some of the 
commentators imagine, to certain passages in the 
Idylls not brought down to the level of pastoral 
life, but to his departure from Pastoral subjects 
altogether, in search of the epic and the lyric. 
Thus, ra @w%ev would mean subjects that lay 
out of the track of his genius, which was decidedly 
suited to pastoral.§ 


True, in the volume.entitled BouxoAcxa® Theoe- 
ritus departs from pastoral subjects; but only 
thirteen of the thirty idylls contain bucolic 
motives, and, of the thirteen, ten are “mera 


4In the one example cited by Morus (Jd. i. 36), 
Theocritus is blamed because the goatherd, in de- 
scribing the pictures carved on a mazer, mentions de- 
tails which, properly, could not be portrayed in an en- 
graving: the goatherd says that the maiden looked 
laughingly now at one of her lovers, now at the other. 
According to modern taste, the introduction of such 
detail in descriptions, to make pictures or engravings 
under consideration more realistic and lifelike, is 
frowned upon, but in antiquity the procedure was 
quite acceptable. Besides the description of the shield 
of Achilles (Jl. xviii. 483 ff.) and of the works of art in 
the temple of Juno at Carthage (Aen. i. 464 ff.), ef. 
the Imagines of the Philostrati. Morus, therefore, is 
wrong in supposing that ‘‘Longinus’’ takes Theocritus 
to task on this point. ' 

5 Longinus On the Sublime (London, 1836), PDP. 
238 f. In conformity with his opinion, he translates 
the passage in the text: ‘*. . . . Theocritus, in his Bu- 
colics, with the exception of a few poems foreign from 
his usual subject, is eminently successful. ... . 

6In antiquity the collected idylls of Theocritus 
were Called Bouxo\ixa. The bucolic poems, in the strict 
sense, stood at the beginning of the Theocritean collec- 
tion and so gave their name to the whole collection 
(ef. Wilamowitz, Die Textgeschichte der griechischen 
Bukoliker (Berlin, 1906], pp. 127-28). 
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rustica.”? And so, if ‘“Longinus” had had in 
mind Theocritus’ departure from these sub- 
jects he would scarcely have used the phrase 
ddiywv Tv éEwHev in speaking of it.’ Further- 
more, in suggesting that ‘“Longinus”’ criticizes 
Theocritus for turning to epic and lyric sub- 
jects, Spurdens fails to appreciate the point 
that “Longinus” cites Theocritus as an epic 
poet along with Homer and Apollonius, be- 
‘ause he, too, wrote in hexameters. The an- 
cients classified poets according to meter more 
often than according to subject matter. 

Finally, Wilamowitz offers a possible ex- 
planation but is not himself convinced of its 
truth: 

Was die getadelten ,Ausserlichkeiten” an 
Theokrits Gedichten sind, ist nicht sicher; wahr- 
scheinlich stérende, namentlich gelehrte Einzel- 
heiten, die mit der realistischen Lebensschilde- 
rung streiten.® 
Wilamowitz gives no illustrations to corrobo- 
rate his opinion and seems to refer to in- 
stances of the type indicated by Morus. But 
if he had in mind passages like Jdyll i. 67-69, 
it is doubtful whether “Longinus” would have 
objected to them. And Theocritus is not, com- 
paratively speaking, notable for learned di- 
gressions. 

Morus, Spurdens, and Wilamowitz fail to 
provide a satisfactory interpretation of the 
phrase 7A\jv OAtLywr Tov ewhev. Morus and 
Wilamowitz propose defects of such a nature 
as to detract seriously from the impression 
made by the poem as a unit and to reflect up- 
on Theocritus’ reputation as a successful poet. 
Spurdens has missed the point entirely; he 
implies that Theocritus is érurvxéoraros in less 


than half of his poems and fails to note that. 


“Longinus” considers Theocritus an epic poet. 
These interpretations are clearly untenable, 
since they lead to conclusions in direct 


7 Cf. Servius (Servii gram matici qui feruntur in Ver- 
gilii Bucolica et Georgica commentarii, III, 1, ed. Thilo 
and Hagen (Leipzig, 1887], p. 3): ‘‘sane sciendum, 


VII. eclogas esse meras rusticas, quas Theocritus X. 
habet.’’ 


’ This objection applies also to Havell’s transla- 
tion, ‘‘except when he occasionally attempts another 
Style’ (Longinus On the Sublime (London, 1890], 
p. 64). 

* Griechisches Lesebuch, II, Part II (Berlin, 1902), 
Dp. 237. His remarks are accepted by H. F. Miiller in 


Die Schrifi Uber das Erhabene (Heidelberg, 1911), 
p. 78 


contradiction to “Longinus’” meaning and 
destroy the suitability of his choice of illus- 
tration. 

W. Rhys Roberts and Henri Lebégue, schol- 
ars who have done work on “Longinus”’ re- 
cently, make no effort at all to clear up the 
difficulty. Prickard'® and Hickie" construe 
the phrase accurately in their respective 
translations, ‘“‘except as to a few extraneous 
matters” and “except in a few extraneous 
particulars,” but do not commit themselves 
to an interpretation. 

What, then, are the “few externals’” in 
which Theocritus errs and which are so trivial 
as not to present a serious obstacle to the ac- 
ceptance of Theocritus as an eminent poet? 

The edition of Theocritus known to ‘‘Lon- 
ginus’” was that to which Theon wrote his 
commentary, notes into which Theon had 
incorporated those of Asclepiades and which 
formed the basis upon which all later scholiasts 
worked.!2 Theon’s scholia contained not only 
information about the myths employed by 
Theocritus, remarks about Doric forms, and 
explanations of difficult passages but also 
notes criticizing passages on moral, aesthetic, 
and technical grounds. These comments may 
very well have impressed “Longinus” and sug- 
gested to him his qualification of the state- 
ment that Theocritus was most happy in his 
Bucolics.'8 

The following errors noted by the scholiast 
are indeed unimportant in relation to the 
effect of the individual poem but impair, to 
a small degree, the perfection of the piece 
in which they occur: 

i. 3/4¢ and k. The scholiast criticizes Theocri- 
tus for making the first syllable of atka long 


10 Longinus On the Sublime (Oxford, 1906), p. 61. 

1 Dionysius Longinus On the Sublime (London, 
1838), p. 78. 

22Cf Wilamowitz, Die Tezxtgeschichte der grie- 
chischen Bukoliker, pp. 110-11, 124, 126, and 128. 

13 We, of course, have no written proof that all 
these comments are from the hand of Theon, but it 
stands to reason that, since his were the basic notes 
and other scholia were mostly either an amplification 
or a condensation of them, Theon must have noted 
the great majority of instances. Furthermore, even if 
Theon had not indicated these imperfections, ‘*Lon- 
ginus’’ would have recognized them himself. They are 
the sort of thing ancient critics noticed, and, above all, 
they fit the type of qualification that ‘‘Longinus’’ is 
making. 








when it should be short according to Doric 
usage.!* 

i. 72b. Some find fault with Theocritus and say 
that in Sicily there are no lions. But the addi- 
tion of the syllable é» resolves the difficulty, 
so that it would be: “if there were a lion in 
Sicily, it would have mourned him.” 

ii. a. .... Without taste Theocritus borrows 
Thestylis from the mimes of Sophron. 

v. 41a. éxiyifov: avypats Expovov: he speaks 
openly of this disgusting act. 

v. 141/43b. @piudooeo. He does not use this 
word properly, for ¢pcyyayyuds is properly the 
the sound made by horses, 8Anx# by goats 
and sheep. Eupolis in the Goats also falls into 
the same error. 

vii. 19/20. cecapws: instead of—“he laughed 
gently, separating his lips and smiling.’’ He 
does not use the word well. [The word prop- 
erly refers to the grinning of a dog.] 

vii. 36b. 74x’ drepos: he has erroneously used 
&repos with &ddov, for érepos is used of two, 
&\dos Of more. 6 érepos will help rdv érepov 
with music. 

vii. 114b. obxére Netdos dparés: he does not at all 
speak the truth, saying that the Nile is in- 
visible, for the source of the Nile is beyond 
the Blemyans and is not known. 
125d. Médwv: outwardly he says this: let one 
from this palaestra hang himself. But Médwv 
is meant as aname. [125b. Mé\wv was Aratus’ 
rival in love.} The words have a double 
meaning: in palaestra he refers to r#v rpooxap- 
tépnow mwadalorpayv. 

xii. 8/9b. réccov &u’ edppavas: a bad compari- 
son. For he should have said: dcop éap xetuadvos 
drapéper, Toaovrov ef kal ob yAuKbrepos. 

xv. 139. The scholiast criticizes Theocritus for 
saying that Hecuba had twenty children 
when according to Simonides and Homer she 
had only nineteen. 


vii. 


The scholiast censures Theocritus four times 
with respect to usage of words (i. 3/47 and k; 
v. 141/430; vii. 19/20, vii. 36b), and seven 
times for his treatment of ideas and motives. 
The errors are of such a diversified nature 
that “Longinus’ could not indicate them more 
specifically than by the phrase aj dAlywv 
trav ewer, without involving himself in a 
detailed explanation irrelevant to the subject 
under consideration. Surely, these are minor 
defects, but they are sufficiently important 

14 References to the scholia are made in accordance 


with the edition of C. Wendel (Scholia in Theocritum 
vetera (Leipzig, 1914]). 
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to prevent the critic from giving his unquali- 
fied approval of Theocritus’ technical skill. 

In noting these “few externals’” in which 
Theocritus errs without imperiling his repu- 
tation as a poet, ““Longinus’’ seems to refer to 
the idea that Aristotle expresses in Poetics, 
chap. 25: although, if possible, there should 
be no error at all in any part of the poem, 
there is a kind of error which does not reflect 
upon the poet’s inherent ability, the adven- 
titious error (7 Kata ovpBeBnkds auapria) en- 
suing from the inaccuracy of the original con- 
ception. Since mistakes of this kind are ex- 
trinsic to, or “outside of,’”’ the realm of the 
poetic art, ““Longinus” calls them 7a é&wev, 
the “things from outside.’® Could the use of 
the adverb in this connection have occurred to 
him as a result of the scholiast’s notation to 
Id. vii. 125d: t&wev todro éridwvet? 

The solution of the meaning of the phrase 
TAnY OALywv TGV éEwHev has a direct bearing on 
the difficulty which has been found at the end 
of the sentence of which the phrase forms a 
part. After introducing both Apollonius and 
Theocritus as examples of poets of but moder- 
ate ability, “Longinus” presents only Apol- 
lonius in comparison with Homer, whereas 
one would naturally expect him to mention 
both. In this respect the manuscript reading 
is perfectly clear and does not warrant the 
suspicion that the text is corrupt. 

Neverthless, as early as Tollius, editors of 
“Longinus” considered it necessary to emend 
the passage. Some placed the reference to 
Theocritus within parentheses or square 
brackets, discounting it entirely; others add 4 
Oedxprros beside the name of Apollonius.'* The 


16 ‘‘Longinus’ employs g&wlev twice elsewhere in 
Ilepi tYous (7. 1; 22.4) in the sense of ‘extraneous 
matters’ or things not appertaining to the subject. 
These instances, however, throw no light on the sig- 
nificance of the phrase in 33. 4. 

1% E.g., J. Tollius (Dionysii Longini De sublimitate 
commentarius, ceteraque, quae reperiri potuere [Trajecti 
ad Rhenum, 1694], p. 184, note to 1. 19) thinks that 
Longinus actually wrote: °Ap’ ofv Qedxperos dy yaddov, 
# 'Awod\d\dmos Wéedrous yevéioOar, # “Ounpos; while J. Tou- 
plus (Dionysii Longini quae supersunt (Oxford, 1806], 
Pp. 135) puts the phrase «dy rots .... émeruxéoraros 


within square brackets. Both men had followers 
who either adhered strongly to their suggestions or 
amplified them. 

The main clause of the sentence contains a real 
diffieulty which modern scholars ignore, probably be- 
cause the writer's meaning is so obvious. The inter- 
rogative particle goa which introduces this section of 
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proposed emendations reached the peak of ab- 
surdity with the suggestion of Weiske!” that 
after yevéoOar words of this nature, comparing 
Theocritus with another bucolic poet whose 
name is lost, had dropped out: 7 kai OedxprTos 
paddov, 7}... Os, arTwros ev Tors eEwhev Hxiora 
émituxys elvac doxel év atots Tots BouKoNcKots ; 
Fortunately, the tendency of scholarship since 
1890 has been to edit the text as it stands in 
the manuscripts.'® 

The desire to emend may have arisen from 
the failure to appreciate fully the reference to 


the sentence expects a negative answer, while the 
sense requires a positive. The interrogative particle 
expecting an affirmative answer is, of course, dp’ od. 
Z. Pearce (Dionysii Longini De sublimitate commen- 
tarius (London, 1724], p. 182), therefore, would change 
ip’ ofv to Gp’ obx, but this emendation does not take 
into consideration the necessity for a transitional ad- 
verb, such as ofy, and does not account for the change 
from obx to ofv, which makes the meaning of the sen- 
tence utterly absurd. Is it not much more probable 
that oix otv originally stood in the sentence and that 
ot fell out because of its similarity to oiv? 

17 Op. cit., pp. 218 f. 

18J. Vahlen alone, of the editors since 1890, re- 
capitulates in a note the various suggestions for in- 
serting the name of Theocritus in this passage (O. 
Jahn and J. Vahlen, Atovvelov 4 Aoyyivov rept tous 
{4th ed.; Leipzig, 1910], p. 63, note tol. 4). In his text 
he preserves the wording of the manuscripts. 


Theocritus. Although Theocritus and Apollo- 
nius are equal in point of inspiration, Apollo- 
nius is superior to Theocritus in technical 
skill, since his work is flawless, while Theoc- 
ritus errs in a few externals. ‘“Longinus,’’ 
therefore, chooses to mention only Apollonius 
as the more effective example for comparison 
with Homer. Why, then, does he mention 
Theocritus at all? Because in his mind the 
two men were associated together as epic 
poets of secondary ability and as Alexandrians. 
And so both names occurred to him simul- 
taneously, when he sought examples for the 
point that he was making. 

If the foregoing explanation be accepted, 
we not only recover the bearing of a sentence 
in Ilepi bYous but gain a more definite idea of 
the standing of Theocritus in antiquity. The 
judicious writer of the treatise, encouraged 
very likely by the edition of Theon, regarded 
him as an “epic” poet about equal to Apollo- 
nius in talent and uniformity of inspiration, 
but not, like Apollonius, faultless, since he 
fails in a few points external to the poetic art. 


Grace B. RuckH# 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


A GREEK PROVERB IN MILTON 


Professor Harris Fletcher has called my at- 
tention to a metrical line in Milton which is 
a translation of some classical original not 
precisely identified by editors.! The passage 
reads: “But most likely the Prelates.... 
when they fall they may fall in a generall ruine, 
just as cruell Tyberius would wish, When I 
dye. let the earth be roul’d in flames.’? 

The line seems to have been originally an 
iambic senarius from a Greek tragedy 
(Nauck?, Adesp. 513): éuod Oavdvros yata 
utxOnrw mupi, conjectured by Fabricius? and 
others following him to have come from the 
lost Bellerophon or Sisyphus of Euripides. It 
occurs frequently in antiquity, e.g., in Cicero 

‘ A note in the Columbia edition of Milton (XVIII, 
605), makes a feeble and inaccurate attempt at identi- 
fication of the line as a ‘translation of line (by Phryni- 
chus, Comicus?) in Suetonius, Nero, 38." 

Reason of Church Government (London, 1641), 
Book I, chap. v, line 15; III, 202 of the Columbia ed. 
on on Dio Cassius lviii. 23 in the Hamburg ed. 


(De fin. iii. 19. 64), who calls it a popular Greek 
verse; Seneca (De clem. 2. 2); Suetonius 
(Nero 38); Stobaeus (Eel. ii. 7. 13 [p 121, 
12}); Anth. Pal. vii. 704). But the first writer 
to maintain that this old proverb was a favor- 
ite expression of Tiberius is Dio Cassius 
(Iviii. 23). 

That Dio was among the classical author- 
ities most frequently used by Milton needs 
little proof. The poet leaned heavily upon 
him as a source for his History of Britain 
(1670), references to Dio appearing frequently 
among the bibliographical authorities indicated 
in the margins; in the Defensio prima‘ he quoted 
from Dio liii; and among the notes which he 
made in his own copy of Commelinus, Rerum 
Britannicarum ... . scriptores (Heidelberg, 
1587), there is a reference to Dio. It is, there- 
fore, not merely possible but probable that 
the original source from which this line was 


4 (London, 1651), p. 112. 
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translated was Dio. Regarding his studies dur- 
ing the years 1632-38, Milton says that he 
had “by continuous reading brought down 
the affairs of the Greeks as far as to the time 
when they ceased to be Greeks.’’® Since he 
completed the first four books of the History 
of Britain early in 1649,° he must have been 
working upon it about the same time that he 
was composing the Reason of Church Govern- 
ment, and the work of Dio must have been 
often in his hand. 

There remains the possibility, however, 
that Milton used Dio not directly but at 
second hand, through another ancient writer 
who was quoting him; for the line, described 
as a favorite with Tiberius, appears also in 
Suidas (s.v. TiBépos), one of Milton’s stand- 
ard works of reference; but there seems to be 
no evidence to show whether or not he used 
this lexicon in this case. 

It is tempting to propose that the line came 
to the poet’s attention when he read the first 
edition of the Excerpta de virtutibus et vitiis of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, which was pub- 
lished by Valesius at Paris in 1634. That 
few new books, of a scholarly nature at least, 
escaped Milton’s attention can be deduced 
from autobiographical references in his own 


5 Fam. ep. 7 (Masson’s translation). 


6 Defensio secunda (London, 1654), p. 94; VIII, 
136 of the Columbia ed. 


writings, especially the Defensio secunda. In 
pursuance of his study of the ancient historians 
he may be supposed to have been eager to ac- 
quire this volume of excerpts published from the 
manuscript then in the possession of Nicolas 
de Fabri, seigneur de Peiresc. In this edition 
a modification of the Dio passage, including 
the reference to Tiberius, appears in the 
excerpt from John of Antioch (p. 802). 

It is to be observed that in Milton’s time 
the line was a current proverb with which he 
was undoubtedly familiar. It appears, for 
example, in John Clarke’s Paroemiologia 
Anglo-Latina (London, 1639)—a book de- 
signed for use in schools—in the following 
versions: “For my peck of mault set the 
kilne on fire; Me mortuo terra miscetur incen- 
dio’; and Erasmus (Adagia i. 3. 80) describes 
the line as a popular saying. But in this com- 
mon usage the connection with Tiberius is 
absent. In fact, Erasmus does not mention Dio 
or Tiberius, although he discusses three other 
ancient sources for the quotation. It seems 
pretty clear, therefore, that the source from 
which Milton derived the proverb as he used 
it in the Reason of Church Government must 
have been Dio Cassius, either directly or in- 
directly. 

Marian Harman 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY 


PLATO IN MELEAGER’S GARLAND 


It is recognized that the plants of which 
Meleager composed his garland have all some 
relation to the lives, characteristics, themes, 
genre, or style of the poets included in his an- 
thology. So far as I am aware, no one has iden- 
tified the plant to which Plato is compared 


(Anth. Pal. iv. 1. 47 f.): 


Nai unv Kai xpvoeov ae Geioco HXatwvos 
KN@va, Tov €& aperns TwavTof. AauToOueEvor. 


Presumably a sprig of metallic gold is not in- 
tended: it is not likely that Meleager intended 
his garland to be of flowers and plants with this 
one exception. 

The houseleek (Sempervivum tectorum) is 
called in Greek deifwov (cf. Theophrastus Hist. 
plant. i. 10. 4 and vii. 15. 2). The tree-house- 
leek (Sempervivum arboreum) is called by Dios- 


corides (De materia medica iv. 88 [II, 247f. 
Wellmann]) deitwov péya. Dioscorides adds 
the synonyms BoidIadyor, ([wopPadyov, oTEp- 
ynOpov, and dauBpocia.! Pseudo-Dioscorides 
(II, 248, ll. 14-19 [Wellmann]) adds among 
others the synonyms épiarés, xpuciomeppor, 
aiwviov, {wopuTov, aeixpudov, wedixpuaor, ONO- 
Xpuoov, xpvcavOeuov, and xpvotTis. 

The plant, then, to which Meleager com- 
pares Plato is the dei{wov and presumably the 
aeifwov weya, as Meleager’s xpiceiov dei no 
doubt, if not a reflection of the name deixpuaor, 
at least was suggested by the qualities of the 
plant which gave it that name. The mention 
of this plant in relation to Plato suggests the 


1 For names of plants derived from their longevity 
cf. R. Strémberg, Griechische Pflanzennamen (“Gite 
borgs Hégskolas Arsskrift,’’ Vol. XLVI [1940], No 1), 
p. 103. 
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doctrine of the immortality of the soul—per- 
haps the most celebrated tenet of Plato—and 
the word “golden” either glances at Plato’s 
eloquence, as F. Jacobs supposes, or more 


probably refers to Plato’s apern (ef. xpucody 
yévos, Rep. ii. 415a; Cratylus 398a). 


BENEDICT EINARSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A VERGILIAN ANECDOTE IN SUETONIUS AND DIO 


Suetonius and Dio tell an anecdote of Ti- 
berius in connection with his delay in paying 
the legacies which Augustus had left the peo- 
ple. The story as related by both authors dif- 
fers only in the matter of detail. A buffoon ran 
up to a corpse as it was being carried through 
the Forum on its way to burial and, bending 
down, whispered something in its ear; when the 
spectators asked what he had said, he stated 
that he had sent word to Augustus that the 
people had not yet received the legacies left 
them. Tiberius had the fellow put to death 
at once, in order, as he jokingly remarked, 
that the buffoon might carry his own message 
to Augustus.! 

Although the tone of the jest does accord 
with Tiberius’ character,? the historicity of the 
incident may be open to some doubt (at least 
to me it does not sound too probable). But 
there is a striking and interesting literary 
parallel in Vergil. Priam, deeply incensed at 

‘Suet. Tib. 57. 2; and Dio lvii. 14. 1-2. 


?See Kenneth Scott, ‘‘The Diritas of Tiberius,”’ 
AJP, LIII (1932), 139-51. 


APOLLO AND 


Professor Fontenrose, in Volume XX XVIII, 
page 137, of this Journal, argues, and I think 
rightly, that Vergil' cannot be cited to prove 
that a Latin poet will use Apollo and Sol as in- 
terchangeable names. It seems to me that he 
has omitted a strong reason in favor of his 
view. In the passage under discussion, Aeneas 
swears by Sun, Earth, Jupiter, Juno, Mars, 
and several deities not mentioned by individ- 
ual names. Latinus answers (ll. 197 ff.): 

Haec eadem, Aenea, Terram, Mare, Sidera, iuro, 
Latonaeque genus duplex... . . 

The argument which Professor Fontenrose is 
controverting is that Latinus says “I swear by 
the same gods as you” and that in conse- 
quence his list must contain the same names, 
however disguised, as that of Aeneas. But this 
is commentators’ fancy,? not Vergil’s text. 


1 Aen, xii. 161 ff. 
* Beginning with Servius on 1. 197 


the impious slaying of his son, Polites, accused 
Pyrrhus of falsely claiming Achilles as his fa- 
ther, since Achilles had not dealt thus cruelly 
with him but had respected his rights as a sup- 
pliant and had given him Hector’s body for 
burial. In reply to the aged king, the arrogant 
Pyrrhus told him to go as messenger and relate 
this to his father, and then, after admonishing 
him, in mocking tones, not to forget to tell 
Achilles of his son’s dreadful deeds, he killed 
him. 

It is impossible (I think) to say whether 
Suetonius or Dio or some earlier source con- 
sciously reproduced Vergil’s story. Even 
though one’s confidence in the historicity of 
the Tiberian anecdote is not enhanced, one 
may conclude, perhaps, since both authors 
record the incident as an example of the em- 
peror’s grim humor, that Vergil’s story plus 
the character of Tiberius’ humor equal a 


legend about Tiberius. 
ANNE TURNER 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


3 Aen. ii. 535-50. 

SOL AGAIN 

Aeneas has said, in effect, “I swear by such- 
and-such deities that we will observe the fol- 
lowing terms,” which he then proceeds to 
state (ll. 183-94). Latinus, I think, answers, 
“And I swear, by [the gods he names], that we 
will observe those terms, come what may.” 
Turo, as any dictionary will testify, can take an 
accusative of the god or other power by whom 
the speaker swears or, rather less commonly 
(because in this sense it usually takes for its 
complement a clause or clauses, in O.O. or 
O.R.), an accusative of that which he swears 
is true. One can say iurare Iowem lapidem but 
also turare morbum.3 To combine the two con- 
structions would be a typically Vergilian varia- 
tion of commonplace grammar. 


H. J. Rosse 


Sr. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND 


3 Cicero Ad Att. i. 1.1. 
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Cicero: De oratore, De fato, Paradoxa Stoicorum, 
De partitione oratoria. Translated by E. W. 
Sutton and H. Racxuam. (‘Loeb Classical 
Library.””) Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press; London: William Heinemann, 
1942. 2 vols. Pp. xxiii+480; vi+438. 


Volume I contains the first two books of the 
De oratore, most of which was translated by 
Sutton. Rackham finished it and did the whole 
of Volume II. 

The text of the De oratore is based on Béto- 
laud’s obscure edition of 1845, although the 
Introduction says that all earlier editions were 
supplanted by Wilkins’ edition of 1892 (only 
Vol. III has this date; Vol. I in the third edi- 
tion dates from 1895, etc.). No mention is 
made of Wilkins’ later edition in the “Oxford 
Classical Texts.” The De fato (and presumably 
the other two treatises also) are based on Nob- 
be’s edition of 1827. Editorial exigencies are no 
doubt responsible for these choices, but they 
are regrettable just the same, especially in the 
case of the De oratore. Bétolaud’s edition 
(which is not available to me) could not have 
made adequate use of the three oldest manu- 
scripts of the mutilt class; for them we have 
such editions as those of Friedrich and Wilkins. 
The work done by Stroux and Martin on the 
integri is partly represented in the edition of 
Courbaud. 

The overuse of commas (for which the basic 
text was presumably responsible) is most no- 
ticeable at the beginning but tends to disap- 
pear later. In the first section there are seven 
commas not found in Wilkins’ last edition. 
This is not a mere trifle, as one is slowed up and 
even misled by the thickly sown commas. So 
in De or. i. 35 we find: “ne aut de C. Laelii, 
soceri mei, aut de huius, generi, aut arte, aut 
gloria detraham.” Again in i. 228: “huic hu- 
militati, dicebat vel exsilium fuisse, vel mortem 
anteponendam.” 

The translation is, of course, the important 
thing, and that is, as far as I have checked it, 
remarkably free from errors of interpretation. 


Its style leaves something to be desired, as it 
smacks a little too much of the classroom. Long 
Latin sentences are not broken up, with the re- 
sult that in translation they are even longer 
than the Latin originals. I noted one that is 
twenty-five lines long. To me, but perhaps not 
to most persons, some translations that have 
been current in Latin classrooms for genera- 
tions are intolerable: I cannot abide “betake 
one’s self”’ for se conferre, and I do not like such 
antiquated expressions as “nay,” “nay more,” 
“pray,” “albeit,” “I beg you,” “verily,” “ex- 
hort,” “hither,” “whither,” “how now,” 
“think you.” These will do in translating epic 
poetry but hardly such essays as these. In any 
case they are out of harmony with some ren- 
derings that are more colloquial: surely it is 
objectionable to use “don’t” and “albeit’’ in 
the same sentence (iii. 101), or “betake them- 
selves” and “tennis” (as a translation of pila) 
(iii. 58); “nay” and “get a hold on” on the 
same page (i. 29-30), or “are wont to do” and 
“papa laying down the law” (i. 131-32), or 
“pray’’ (for vero) and “cheek” (in the sense of 
‘“Gmpudence’’) (ii. 28-29). 

The high style of Crassus’ oratory is admira- 
bly brought out in “Deliver us out of our 
woes,.... suffer us not to be in bondage,” 
etc. (i. 225); but to translate inquit by ‘“quoth 
he”’ in quoting Lysias, of all men, seems to me 
absurd (i. 231). So is “featly winged” for the 
colloquial bella (ii. 245). 

Yet in the main the translations are often 
clever and avoid the pitfalls created by the 
little words, such as quidem, equidem, iam, 
autem, etc. The first two are generally handled 
very expertly, but with an occasional lapse 
into “indeed.” Autem might be turned into 
“moreover” less often. Some of the transla- 
tions of iam are very good: ‘‘really” (i. 58, 
etc.), “yet” (i. 181). “Nervous” is excellent for 
pertimesceret (i. 123). 

Surely “he then looked like persuading me” 
will not do (i. 93). Not every socius is an “ally” 
(except in Caesar), but sometimes is a “‘part- 
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ner” or “‘associate” (i. 70). Civitas is often 
translated by “community” ; this is frequently 
admirable but sometimes is too narrow, as in 
i.211. “He will consult yourself” is queer Eng- 
lish (i. 66). “Staseas! what Staseas? what Peri- 
patetic are you talking to me about?” (i. 105) is 
misleading. The Latin means: ‘Don’t talk to 
me about a Staseas or a Peripatetic.” “The 
wishes of young men” should read “the wishes 
of the young men,” as Mucius has Cotta and 
Sulpicius in mind (i. 105). Ain’ tu does not 
mean “You don’t say so!” (i. 165) but “just a 
moment” or “listen,” etc. Salsus and insulsus 
are misunderstood. So in ii. 222 non insulse is 
not “shrewdly enough” but “‘wittily enough,” 
and salsa is not “pungent” but “witty” (cf. 
228, 239, 240, 251). So, too, dicta is not “say- 
ings” but “bon mots.” Jmitatio is badly trans- 
lated by “mimicry” in ii. 242 but excellently by 
“varicature”’ a few lines below. In ii. 268 res 
is “point,” not “saying.” “Sir Gaius Canius” 
as a translation of C. Canius eques Romanus 
does not appeal to me (ii. 280). “(Nam primum 
quasi dedita opera neminem scriptorem artis ne 
mediocriter quidem disertum fuisse dicebat”’ 
(i. 91) is wrongly translated as “For in the 
first place (he would say) not a single writer on 
thetoric—it looked as if of set purpose—had 
been even moderately eloquent.” I do not 
know what this means. It should be trans- 
lated: “No one who was as it were deliberately 
(or professionally] a writer on rhetoric ever had 
been even moderately eloquent.” As Wilkins 
notes, dedita opera goes with fuisse. A real 
orator occasionally wrote a little treatise, such 
as the speaker Antonius himself did (i. 94), but 
he was not a professional. 

Of errors or misprints the following might 
be noted. The De oratore was first printed 
about 1465, not 1415, and the next three edi- 
tions followed in five, not fifteen, years (p. 
xxii); in the exceedingly brief statement about 
editions these remarks are unnecessary and 
badly selected. Cicero was not “successively 
augur, quaestor, aedile,” etc. (on i. 1), but was 
elected augur years after his consulship. The 
statement that pila was “‘no definite game but 
& series of gymnastic exercises” (on i. 217) is 
misleading if not wrong; the word often im- 
plied a definite game, such as trigon.. A comma 
18 needed before nam in ii. 3. In ii. 265 read 


Greek for Greeks. Heroic meter does not in- 
clude iambus, tribrach, and dacty] (on iii. 182). 
Tusculum was fifteen miles from Rome, not 
ten (on De fato 28). 

I shall add some observations of my own on 
the De oratore. 

t. 82.—‘‘Ne semper forum, subsellia, rostra, 
curiamque meditere.”” Editors point out that 
forum includes the other three but do not ob- 
serve that in i. 35 the names of these three 
structures are supplanted by the bodies that 
meet in or on them: “remoto foro, contione, 
iudiciis, senatu,’”’ where contione refers to ros- 
tra, tudiciis to subsellia, senatu to curia. 

t. 32.—In “sermo facetus ac nulla in re ru- 
dis,”’ facetus is not clearly explained by editors; 
Wilkins’ “brilliant” is ambiguous. It is the op- 
posite of rudis and therefore means “polished.” 
Cf. Or. 20: “alii callidi sed impoliti et consulto 
rudium similes et imperitorum, alii... . con- 
cinniores, id est, faceti’”’ (see Sandys’ note). 

t. 133.—“Nostro more aliquando, non rheto- 
rico, loquamur.”’ Editors take nostro as equiva- 
lent to meo (of Crassus, the speaker) or as re- 
ferring to statesmen, not rhetoricians. But 
Cicero often uses nostro more in the sense of 
Romano more, “straight from the shoulder, in 
Roman fashion,” as contrasted with the tricky 
methods of the Greeks; the Greek word rhe- 
torico is practically the equivalent of Graeco. 

it. 326.—Cicero begins with the words 
“Narrare vero rem quod breviter iubent.”’ Who 
“they” are is not revealed to us by the editors. 
The context makes clear, however, that Cicero 
is thinking of the Atticists. He grudgingly ad- 
mits that brevity is desirable—if you accept his 
definition of brevity. Brevity often causes ob- 
scurity (a common criticism of the plain style 
used by the Atticists), Cicero adds, and takes 
away all ornament. Then he quotes a line from 
Terence’s Andria (51): 


Nam is postquam excessit ex ephebis, 


adding the comment: “Quam longa est nar- 
ratio!” The point is, I think, this: Terence 
was praised by the Atticists (e.g., Caesar) for 
the excellence of his plain style—and yet he 
has a long narratio. Cicero implies: “Even 
your favorite Terence is not always brief.” 
But, Cicero continues, if Terence had tried to 
be as brief as later in the play (ll. 117, 127), he 
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could have finished his earlier narratio in ten 
lines. Now two scholars, Deutsch and Gilmer, 
independently suggest that Caesar’s vent, vidi, 
vici owed its inception to Terence’s influence.! 
Both point to Caesar’s admiration of Terence, 
and Gilmer includes And. 117 and 127 (which 
Cicero quotes) among the parallels. This pair- 
ing of Caesar and Terence on the basis of brev- 
ity seems to confirm my interpretation of the 
Ciceronian passage as an allusion to Atticism. 
Cicero then goes on to explain at some length 
the need of clearness in the narratio—a clear- 
ness which is often lacking, as I have said, in 
the plain style of the Atticists. But he then 
makes a concession to the Atticists by saying 
that clearness can be attained by employment 
of verbis usitatis, by following the chronological 
order, and by avoidance of digressions. This is 
good Atticistic doctrine. Much more could be 
said about Atticistic and opposing views in the 
De oratore. 

It is interesting to note how Cicero suits the 
language and style, as well as the sentiment, to 
the speaker or subject. Here are a few exam- 
ples. Crassus had been modest about his abil- 
ities as an orator. The young Cotta, in good- 
humored irony, accepts Crassus’ estimate of 
himself: “‘ista tua mediocri eloquentia” (i. 
133). It is to be noted that Cotta was a devotee 
of the plain style—and irony belonged to that 
style. A few lines below, Sulpicius, who affect- 
ed the grand style, speaks in a strikingly dif- 
ferent manner, utilizing apostrophe and bal- 
ance: “O diem, Cotta, nobis optatum,”’ etc. 
(i. 136). In the same way he uses apostrophe 
in describing the grand style of Crassus (tra- 
goedits): “Pro di immortales, quae fuit illa, 
quanta vis!”’ (ii. 225). 

When Cicero becomes enthusiastic about 
the beauties of the rhythm and thought and 
language of a speech, he exemplifies his point 
in the very discussion (ii. 34). There are six 
questions, arranged in pairs. The first pair 
deals with the rhythm, the second with the 
thought, the third with the language. The first 
pair contains 40 syllables (21 and 19); the sec- 
ond, 39 (22 and 17); the third, 36 (18 and 18). 
The first four sentences all end in the favored 
double cretic, the fifth in cretic plus trochee, 
the sixth in a more elaborate form: molossus 

1 Phil. Quart., IV (1925), 151, 157. 


(with first long resolved) plus cretic. The in- 
troductory words fall into a pattern, but not a 
monotonous one: qut, quod, qui, quid, quid, 
quid. The first two pairs have qui in common, 
the last two have quid. In the first three sen- 
tences the comparative adjective is at or near 
the end and the ablative of comparison is used 
with it; in the last three the comparative is 
near the beginning and is followed by quam. 
In ii. 337, in praising the grand style, he uses a 
highly rhetorical period, with alliteration, bal- 
ance, correlatives, ending up with one of his 
favorite rhythmical forms, crudelitate revocan- 
dos (the esse videatur form). In iii. 53 Crassus 
defines the grand style (ornate dicere) and in so 
doing gives a good example: first a series of 
four short questions introduced by in quo, 
quem, in quo, quem, in this artificial alternating 
arrangement. Then follows the relative qui, 
four times, each time followed by a different 
adverb (qui distincte, etc.). Correlatives and 
pairs are also used, and the whole ends with: 
‘fd est quod dico ornate.’”’ The clausula con- 
sists of molossus and trochee. Cicero, of 
course, writes such sentences elsewhere, but 
my point is that he never misses the chance of 
using them when the subject is appropriate. 
When he discusses clausula rhythm and men- 
tions the cretic, he ends with “ei pari cretico” 
—a double cretic (iii. 193). 

Cicero’s favorite example of the ne plus 
ultra of the high style is calling one back from 
the dead: “dicendo a mortuis excitasses” (i. 
245, addressed to Crassus, master of the grand 
style). So in Or. 85 he says that the user of the 
plain style “nec ab inferis mortuos excitabit” 
(cf. Top. 45 and Br. 322, applied to Cicero him- 
self). The expression is used a number of 
times in Cicero’s speeches, sometimes in clear 
allusion to style (Cael. 33, Sen. 25, perhaps 
Cat. ii. 20). 

tii. 169.—Here Crassus speaks about “mis- 
using” (abutimur) a word, as grandem oratio- 
nem for longam. The Latin term is technical, re- 
ferring to catachresis (cf. Or. 94). This must be 
kept in mind in interpreting a sentence a few 
lines later (171). Crassus quotes Lucilius as 
attributing a line to Crassus’ father-in-law, 
Scaevola: 


Crassum habeo generum, ne rhetoricoterus tu sis 
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Then Crassus adds, apostrophizing Lucilius: 
“Quid ergo? Iste Crassus, quoniam eius abu- 
teris nomine, quid efficit?”’ The word abuteris 
should not be translated ‘drag in,” as is done 
by Wilkins and Rackham, but as “misuse” in 
the sense indicated in 169. In other words, 
there is a pun on the name Crassus. Does it 
mean “stupid,” a not uncommon meaning of 
crassus? No, for that does not fit the rest of the 
sentence and besides would not be a proper 
catachresis. Rather it is synonymous with 
tumidus and turgidus as applied to style: 
“turgid.’”’? This fits neatly with the end of the 
line: “Don’t get too grand (in your style) for I 
have a grand (style) son-in-law.” 

ii. 219.—It is stated that in the continuous, 
pervasive type of humor (perpetua festivitas) 
there are “imitatores et narratores facetos, ad- 
iuvante et vultu et voce et ipso genere sermo- 
nis.” Vultu et voce belong with imitatores, and 
genere sermonis with narratores. This is proved 
by a comparison with 240-43. There it is ex- 
plained that there are two kinds of humor, one 
of which depends on re, “thought.’”’ (This is 
identical with the perpetua festivitas of 219, as 
isshown by 243: “duo genera....inre,.... 
quae sunt propria perpetuarum facetiarum.’’) 
This in turn is of two sorts; one is the art of 
storytelling (fabella narratur, narratio), the 
other is caricature (imitatio vultus et vocis). 

ut. 251-52.—Here he says: 

Quid enim potest esse tam ridiculum quam 
sannio est? Sed ore, vultu, imitandis moribus, 
voce, denique corpore ridetur ipso; salsum hunc 
possum dicere atque ita, non ut eius modi ora- 
torem esse velim, sed ut mimum. Qua re primum 
genus hoc, quod risum vel maxime movet, non est 
hostrum: morosum, superstitiosum, suspiciosum, 
gloriosum, stultum; naturae ridentur ipsae, quas 
personas agitare solemus, non sustinere. Alterum 
genus est in imitatione.... ; tertium, oris de- 
pravatio.... ; quartum, obscenitas. 


Many editors bracket imitandis moribus (which 
is vouched for by Nonius as well as by the Ci- 
cero manuscripts), but I think that it is correct. 
All the points in this sentence are taken up un- 


*I think that in Hor. Serm. ii. 5. 40 pinguis (a syno- 
nym of crassus) is used in the same way, though more 
obliquely, in the designation of the epic poet Furius as 
“pingui tentus omaso.’’ This Furius has been identi- 
fled with the Alpinus of Serm. i. 10. 36, where he is 
Called turgidus. 


der the four heads that follow, though not in 
order. Ore is repeated by the third, oris de- 
pravatio. Corpore is explained by the fourth, 
obscenitas (that this does not mean verbal ob- 
scenity is clear from 242, rerum obscenitate, 
which the Loeb edition correctly renders by 
“offensive gestures’). Vultu and voce are taken 
up by the second, imitatio, as is obvious by a 
comparison with 219 and 240-42, discussed in 
my preceding paragraph. To clinch the matter, 
in the same section 242, after mention of Ros- 
cius’ amusing portrayal of an old man, the 
orator had been cautioned against overuse of 
this imitatio, as it belongs to the mimes and 
farces: he may merely steal a bit of it (surri- 
piat) from them. So in the passage under dis- 
cussion (251) he has the same caution (“furtim 
tantum uti licet, si quando, et cursim; aliter 
enim minime est liberale’’). So we can be sure 
that the imitatio includes vultu and voce. 

Lastly, moribus is taken up by morosum, etc. 
Not only is the latter etymologically related to 
the former, but in 279 we find: ‘‘“Me tamen 
hercule etiam illa valde movent stomachosa et 
quasi submorosa ridicula, non cum a moroso 
dicuntur; tum enim non sal, sed natura ride- 
tur.’ The orator may pretend to be cranky, if 
it is apparent that he is pretending; he must not 
take on the role of a cranky person. Further- 
more “natura ridetur” repeats “naturae riden- 
tur” of 251. The stultus is mentioned in 274, 
and the orator is once more warned to avoid the 
genus mimicum. 

Imitandis moribus is, then, essential to the 
sense of the passage. But the position of imi- 
tandis shows that it is also to be taken closely 
with the preceding word, vultu, by the a7 xow- 
vod construction. In a wider sense it belongs to 
the whole sentence, for all the items mentioned 
in it belong to the mimic art, as Cicero says. It 
is made to modify moribus because that needs 
its support more than do the other words. 


B. L. ULtMan 
University of Chicago 


The Building of Eternal Rome. By Epwarp 
Kennard Ranp. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1943. Pp. xi+318. $3.50. 
Readers of Mr. Rand’s articles and books, as 

they peruse his latest volume, will meet many 
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old friends, for, in composing these eight lec- 
tures delivered last spring in the Lowell Insti- 
tute, he has made extensive use of his earlier 
writings. Nevertheless, this book is far from 
being a mere cento culled from his published 
works. Substantial portions of it are new, 
some topics discussed briefly before now re- 
ceive fuller treatment, and, above all, the vari- 
ous parts have been fused together into a philo- 
sophic and artistic whole—an essay on the abid- 
ing power and significance of Eternal Rome. 
Ennius and Polybius, Cicero, Augustus and the 
Augustan poets, Livy and Tacitus, Fronto, 
some Latin Fathers headed by Augustine, 
Dante, as well as many lesser figures—all are 
there—and Mr. Rand has much that is wise and 
penetrating to say about them in the easy and 
graceful style that his many admirers know so 
well. Then, near the end, our Scipio, weighed 
down by gloomy thoughts about the world we 
live in, falls asleep, and there comes to him a 
dream in which he discourses with great writers 
of the past. This Somnium Kennardi, com- 
pounded of sincere belief, kindly humor, and 
rare literary art, forms a fitting climax to a 
book which should be read and pondered over, 
a book “multis luminibus ingeni, multae tamen 
artis.” 

One purpose of this volume, as becomes 
clear in the last lecture, is to make a strong 
plea for liberal education based on the study of 
the Greek and Latin classics. If this apologia is 
not wholly convincing in all its parts, it is per- 
haps because it fails to achieve complete fair- 
ness in presentation. Mr. Rand is often dis- 
posed to present only one side of the case. This 
is apparent in several ways: in a certain impa- 
tience, good-tempered yet clearly perceptible, 
with Historians, Higher Critics, and Doubting 
Thomases generally; in the manner, seen most 
clearly in the footnotes, in which modern books 
of extremely varying merit are uniformly 
praised; and, above all, in occasional oversim- 
plification of complex problems and a reluc- 
tance to face inconvenient facts squarely. He 
is, for example, seemingly prepared (p. 14) to 
take at its face value the claim of Flamininus 
that ‘it was not the Roman way to extermi- 
nate their adversaries” and that the Romans 
were “mild and humane” to their enemies 
when they had submitted. What, then, of the 


atrocities in Epirus, carried out, in accordance 
with orders from the senate, by Aemilius Paul- 
lus, or the long record of misgovernment and 
treachery in Spain, from its annexation right 
down to the culminating savagery of Numan- 
tia? Mr. Rand has much that is admirable to 
say about the ideal empire of Augustus; but he 
would make Virgil and Horace not merely the 
organizers of public opinion in favor of Augus- 
tus’ reconstruction but Virgil, at least in some 
sort, Augustus’ tutor (p. 77, n. 138). Maecenas 
receives a passing mention only as one of the 
“planners” with the two poets. Agrippa ap- 
pears merely as a man of war and as the hus- 
band of Julia, whom Mr. Rand (vae pudor!) de- 
scribes as a “soulful young woman”’ and does 
his best to whitewash. He is, of course, aware 
that the nature of the Augustan principate is a 
complicated problem; but his final comment 
(p. 78), that “Augustus steered a via media be- 
tween Caesar’s monarchism and the old-fash- 
ioned government by the senate,” evades the 
real issue and ignores much important work 
that has been done on the subject in recent 
years. The statement that Plutarch’s “Parallel 
Lives are a mirror of that Ideal Augustan Em- 
pire that drew its strength from the mores of 
ancient times” (p. 212) remains incomprehen- 
sible, even after a reading of notes 4 and 5 on 
the same and the following pages. 
Charlemagne, as interpreted by Mr. Rand, 
modeled himself on Augustus; among other 
things, he interested himself in the education 
of his people. The second proposition at least 
is indisputable; but, by referring only to Bor- 
etius’ edition of the letter De litteris colendis, 
Mr. Rand makes one part of the evidence ap- 
pear stronger than it is. He does not mention 
the contemporary copy of the letter written in 
Anglo-Saxon minuscule, which was discovered 
and published by Paul Lehmann (Sitzungsbe- 
richte, Miinch. Akad., Phil.-hist. Klasse [1927], 
Abh. 2, pp. 3-13). It differs textually from the 
later version of the eleventh century and makes 
it highly probable that Charlemagne’s epistle 
was at first addressed only to the abbot and 
congregation of Fulda. Subsequently it was 
transmitted to some German diocese (Mainz or 
Metz?) for wider distribution; but there is no 
proof that the communication was ever sent 
to all educational centers in the Empire. An- 
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other figure in Mr. Rand’s gallery of eminent 
men is Gerbert, whose “chief service to his day 
was to give a wider vogue to the science of the 
Arabs” (p. 261). I will leave it to historians of 
science to dispute the accuracy of this asser- 
tion; but I must observe that Mr. Rand, when 
he makes Gerbert the pupil of Arabic masters 
in Cordova and Seville, uncritically follows the 
late medieval tradition and ignores the testi- 
mony of Gerbert’s contemporary and admirer, 
who is our chief source for the Gerbert of his- 
tory rather than of legend. Richer (iii. 43) re- 
lates that Gerbert went to Spain and became 
the pupil of Hatto. But Hatto was bishop of 
Vich in Catalonia, an area tied to France at 
this time not only politically but also cultural- 
ly, as a study of the Ripoll manuscripts shows. 
Byzantium (p. 255) “fell not only for a military 
assault but for the sin of pride.” If I under- 
stand our author rightly, he would attribute 
the fall of the Byzantine Empire in the last 
analysis to the separation of the Greek Ortho- 
dox from the Roman Catholic church. This 
is simplification of historical processes with a 
vengeance; but I will not tread further on such 
delicate ground. In the last two chapters of 
this book there are many judgments before 
which a critic who respects, even though he 
may not share, his fellow-man’s beliefs must 
needs keep silence. 

Some points of detail call for comment. In 
three places (pp. 5, 7, and 110) Philip V instead 
of Perseus appears as the antagonist of Aemili- 
us Paullus; conversely, Flamininus is made to 
win the battle of Pydna (p. 14). Can it be that 
among his secret treasures Mr. Rand possesses 
a manuscript, copied by his old friend, Adal- 
baldus, of Livy’s second decade? For he speaks 
(p. 39) of forty-five extant books of the His- 
tory. Cicero’s political career, we are told (p. 
19), was ended before he began to write De re 
publica in 55 B.c. Are those eighteen months, 
from March, 44, to December, 43, when Cicero 
was the heart and soul of senatorial opposition 
to rival aspirants for power, to count for noth- 
ing? The parable of the belly and the members 
told by Menenius Agrippa cannot have been 
Livy’s own invention. The form that Livy 
gave to the story was doubtless his own, but 
the parable itself is far older, as Wilhelm Nestle 
has shown (Klio, XXI [1927], 350-60). Editors 


tend to assume that Livy found the story in 
one of his sources, but it seems much more 
probable, in the light of Nestle’s article, that it 
was an exemplum learned by Livy in his stu- 
dent days and never forgotten. The disappear- 
ance of Latin in the Byzantine world (pp. 234- 
35) does not appear to have been complete in 
the case of legal training. Miss J. M. Hussey 
in her recent study, Church and Learning in 
the Byzantine Empire (Oxford, 1937), p. 56, 
points out that, when the University of Con- 
stantinople was reopened in 1045, the head of 
the law school was required to have an accu- 
rate knowledge of both Greek and Latin. 

A pointed antithesis can be illuminating; it 
can also prove a boomerang. Mr. Rand, after 
remarking (p. 216) with perfect justice that 
“some study of art is necessary for the under- 
standing of the literature of any country” and 
suggesting that acquaintance with Florentine 
buildings helps to a better understanding of 
Dante or Michelangelo’s sonnets, continues: 
“Or conversely, to form a picture of Dr. John- 
son standing in the portal of Notre Dame de 
Chartres or on the steps of the Parthenon is to 
put a merciless strain on the imagination.” 
Johnson visited France in 1775 and kept a di- 
ary on his travels. Far from being insensible to 
medieval architecture, he records his admira- 
tion for a church at Compiégne and for the 
cathedrals at Noyon and Cambrai. This is 
what he says of the last-named: “Nov. 5. Sun- 
day. We saw the Cathedral.—It is very beauti- 
ful, with chapels on each side——The choir 
splendid.—The balustrade in one part brass.— 
The Neff very high and grand.—The altar sil- 
ver as far as it is seen.—The vestments very 
splendid” (Boswell, Life of Johnson, eds. Hill 
and Powell, II, 401). Canwedoubtthathe would 
have written in asimilar veinof Chartres, had he 
visited it? And I venture to assert that a visit 
to Athens would have found him no less re- 
sponsive to the austere beauty of Greek archi- 
tecture. Johnson most of his life was handi- 
capped by poor eyesight; but it is only those 
who do not know him well who persist in the 
false belief that he was insensible to art or even 
natural scenery. 

A good book does not become less good, if it 
arouses occasional dissent on the reader’s part. 
The author of this volume, as man and scholar, 
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has much to teach us; for is he not the very 

counterpart of Martial’s friend? 

Si quis Cecropiae madidus Latiaeque Minervae 
Artibus, et vera simplicitate bonus, 

Si quis erit recti custos, imitator honesti, 
Et nihil arcano qui roget ore deos, 

Si quis erit magnae subnixus robore mentis, 
Dispeream, si non hic Decianus erit. 


M. L. W. LaAIstTNER 
Cornell University 


T’. Lucreti Cari De rerum natura libri sex. Edit- 
ed with Introduction and Commentary by 
Witu1aM Evitery Leonarp and STANLEY 
Barney SmitH. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1942. Pp. ix+886. $5.00. 
The scope of this immense volume may best 

be indicated by an enumeration of its main di- 
visions. First (pp. 1-91) is a “General Intro- 
duction: Lucretius: The Man, the Poet, and 
the Times,” by Professor Leonard. Herein are 
discussed the old problems of Lucretius’ life, 
his character, his relation to Cicero and Mem- 
mius, his sources both poetic and philosophical, 
the quality and significance of his work, and 
the history of the text. 

The next section of the work is the ‘‘Intro- 
duction to the Commentary” by Professor 
Smith (pp. 93-186). This essay treats in con- 
siderable detail the text of Lucretius and his 
diction and style. Under the former heading 
are discussed the manuscripts, the principal 
editions, and the textual errors. Under the lat- 
ter heading are included archaism, fluidity of 
diction and orthography, meter, rhetorical ele- 
ments of Lucretius’ style, and a concluding sur- 
vey of Lucretius’ style. 

After a brief bibliography (pp. 187-89) and 
an explanation of typographical devices (p. 
190) comes the text, with commentary be- 
neath it. The text is very conservative, as the 
editors themselves state, and all deviations 
from the text of the “Ancient Manuscripts” 
are clearly marked. There are discussions in 
the notes of the more important textual prob- 
lems, but there is no systematic presentation of 
variants. Besides textual information, the 
commentary includes suggested English equiv- 
alents for many of Lucretius’ words and 
phrases, comments on syntax, morphology, 


meter, and style (with special attention to 
metaphors), explanations of allusions of all 
kinds, citation of literary and philosophic 
parallels in both prior and subsequent litera- 
ture, an analysis of the arguments of the poem, 
and an outline of its structure. This last fea- 
ture is particularly prominent, as the editors 
have printed at the beginning of each book 
their own outline of the contents of the book, 
followed by the list of Capitula. The main di- 
visions of the outline are then marked in the 
margin of the text by the appropriate numbers 
and letters and are discussed in the notes. The 
Capitula are also printed in the text. 

Finally, the volume contains two indexes, 
an “Index of Ancient Sources Cited” and a 
“General Index.” 

The large amount of detailed work involved 
in the preparation of this edition bespeaks the 
care and industry of the editors; and that very 
small portion that I have had occasion to check 
is for the most part free from error. Professor 
Ullman has pointed out to me that a Lauren- 
tian MS (No. 14 on p. 113) has been wrongly 
assigned to the Vatican Library. I noted two 
misprints, one in “extensive” (p. 534, note to 
ll. 127-28), the other in “@avracias” (p. 592, 
note to 1. 781). The Index of Ancient Sources 
Cited seems to be complete, but the General 
Index of necessity contains only a limited selec- 
tion of topics and page references. 

This vast collection of material cannot fail 
to be useful to both beginners and veterans in 
the study of the De rerum natura. Yet its very 
extensiveness makes it liable to criticism. Em- 
bracing as it does so many fields of classical 
scholarship, it cannot give discussions of them 
that are sufficiently precise for the expert or 
sufficiently coherent for the novice. For in- 
stance, the Epicurean method of proof is dis- 
cussed briefly in the General Introduction (pp. 
42-43, 46-47) and intermittently in the notes. 
But there is no connection between the various 
accounts. The first point in Lucretius’ presen- 
tation of atomism is, according to the notes, & 
“definition” of “substance” (p. 219). The 
proofs that Lucretius uses in the first book in- 
volve, among other things, a syllogism (p. 222), 
an assumption (p. 225), and an axiom (p. 226). 
But, according to the Introduction, the Epi- 
cureans rejected Aristotelian logic and such 
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“dialectical” procedures as definition and de- 
duction in favor of an inductive logic (pp. 42, 
46-47). An adequate discussion of this matter 
might have removed the seeming inconsistency 
and thus improved both the accuracy and the 
usefulness of the edition. 

A similar lack of clarity and precision may 
be seen in the treatment of Lucretius’ sources. 
The editors, following the usual tradition, 
make a rather rigid distinction between philo- 
sophie content, or “‘science,” which was taken 
from Epicurus, and poetic expression, which 
was the result of Lucretius’ own imaginative 
experience, as influenced and guided by such 
masters as Empedocles and Ennius. Yet the 
superficiality of this distinction is shown by the 
editors themselves in their notes on specific 
passages of the text. It appears, for instance, 
that not all of Lucretius’ “science” comes from 
Epicurus. Antigonus (p. 837), Chrysippus (p. 
792), and especially Varro (pp. 623, 631, 706, 
777, 835) and Posidonius (pp. 723, 737, 777, 
818) are suggested as sources. Frequently the 
editors find closer parallels of idea between 
Lucretius and certain later non-Epicurean 
works, such as Cicero’s Tusculans (e.g., pp. 
493, 495-97, 499) or Seneca’s Natural Questions 
(e.g., pp. 813-14, 816-17, 853), than between 
Lucretius and other Epicureans. No explana- 
tion of this circumstance is given; but presum- 
ably it shows a closer interaction of the Hellen- 
istic philosophic schools than is anywhere ac- 
knowledged in the Introduction. 

The extensive notes reveal also that the re- 


_ lation of Lucretius to the poetic tradition in- 


cludes far more than mere poetic expression. 
The attack on love, for example (pp. 616 ff.), is 
compared to the Greek tragedians and to the 
Latin writers of satire, lyric, and epic. The 
editors presume that the ultimate source of this 
attack was Epicurus (p. 38), but parallels cited 
from Epicurean sources are very scant and 
quite vague in character.! Here, as elsewhere, 
no interpretation is given of the similarities be- 
tween, say, Lucretius and the satires of Horace 
and Juvenal. Is it merely a case of borrowing 
on the part of the later poets; or did Lucretius 
himself take certain moral doctrines from the 
satiric and other non-Epicurean poetic tradi- 


'Cf. J. B. Stearns, ‘‘Epicurus and Lucretius on 
Love," Class. Jour., XX XI (1936), 343-51. 


tions? Some attempt on the part of the editors 
to explain to the student the significance of the 
parallels cited in the notes would have aided 
greatly in understanding Lucretius’ poem and 
his place in the history of literature. 

Other deficiencies in the edition may be 
noted by anyone who, like myself, has rather 
fixed ideas of what he considers important in 
the study of Lucretius. Obviously, no edition 
could satisfy everyone. The fact remains that 
the editors have assembled a tremendous 
amount of material which will undoubtedly 
prove of great value to the students of Lucre- 
tius. 

Puiuurp Dr Lacy 
University of Chicago 


The Challenge of the Greek. By T. R. Guover. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. x+ 
241. $2.75. 


Dr. Glover states: “It is the man that mat- 
ters” (pp. 25, 28). Now it has been a popular 
pursuit, at least since the time of Aristophanes, 
to judge the writer by his work—ola pév rove? 
Aeyeuv, Totds éoruv, as the Satyros Life of Euri- 
pides has it. That this frequently is illegitimate, 
scholars have recognized. In the present case, 
however, there can be no objection; the author 
tells us: “The autobiography of his own life 
without set design or conscious purpose, is 
written in these pages” (Preface, p. x). Hence 
a reviewer may be justified in considering not 
the book but the writer, and the writer as re- 
vealed in this particular book. 

First of all, it can be readily established 
from the book itself that the author is not a 
disciple of the cult of Wissenschaft. He ex- 
presses himself strongly against the pedantry 
of Jebb, Bury, and Housman (pp. 19, 20, 21, 
25, 26). Throughout the volume, despite nu- 
merous notes from Pliny and Strabo concern- 
ing such things as the introduction of the 
peach tree and the method of drying salt, there 
is just one footnote (p. 213) referring to a work 
of classical scholarship in German (there are 
two to English translations, pp. 50, 51) and one 
to a comparable work in French (p. 80). Not 
a single inscription is cited, even in the histori- 
cal essays. In the essay which contributes one 
new fact of historical significance, ‘Feeding 
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the Athenians,” the author magnificently ig- 
nores the work of all scholars, German, Eng- 
lish, or American. And, judging by his re- 
marks in the second essay of the collection, 
“Purpose in Classical Studies,’’ he is proud of 
it. ‘ 

The title essay was originally the British 
Broadcasting Company National Lecture, de- 
livered on December 19, 1934 (the Preface, p. 
ix, states December, 1935, as the date, but cf. 
the Listener of December 27, 1934, pp. 1051- 
53, 1075-76). It was also reprinted, although 
the author does not tell us so, in the Forum of 
happy memory for May, 1935 (XCIII, 1071- 
75). There was some excuse in 1934 and 1935 
for even an intelligent person’s asserting that 
he believes in ‘‘peace,; slum-clearance, disarma- 
ment, all sorts of splendid things” (p. 4). 
There can be no excuse for reprinting this in 
England in 1942. Again, the author states: 
“Russia (I speak from a distance) seems intent 
on producing citizens of a single type; Italy 
and Germany (we are told) do not encourage 
the multiplication of independent types’’ (p. 
10). Is this necessary or even desirable in 1942? 

The author expresses a typically Tory atti- 
tude toward democracy and democratic proc- 
esses. For example, he states that “‘in art back- 
ground and some kind of a grandfather are es- 
sential” (p. 15). Again: “But years of obser- 
vation in Canada and America may raise the 
doubt in any man’s mind whether democratic 
control is good for education” (p. 13). Again: 
“Hesiod would have little but contempt for the 
labour party of to-day, with its dreams—‘rich 
in fancy’—and its talk and the places where it 
talks, worse, he would say, than the smithy” 
(p. 58). Finally: “No doubt there is something 
great in team-work, something big in democ- 
racy; but the poets prefer a man; who could 
write an epinikian for a committee? or for a 
cabinet?” (P. 164.) 

Nor can the book possibly be conceived as a 
contribution to the cementing of friendship 
among the United Nations unless the refer- 
ences to Russia and the following ones to the 
United States can be so interpreted by a sub- 
tler mind than mine: “Indeed it is hardly flip- 
pant to suggest that the American school seems 
one of the great grounds of hope for the British 
Empire” (p. 15). “Perhaps England is not as 


yet so devoted to Domestic Science as Amer- 
ica; in a land of no servants, if home is to be 
domestic, every woman must know, if not how 
to cook, at least how to put purchased ice- 
cream on a plate” (p. 14). 

Dr. Glover’s chief recommendations for the 
study of the classics are “their contribution to 
the making of men and citizens” (p. 23) and 
the enjoyment of literature (p. 23). We have 
seen what kind of men and citizens the author 
approves. The book offers ample evidence, 
likewise, of the kind of literature which its 
author enjoys, both in content and style. One 
of the longest essays in the volume is “The 
Gastronomers,”’ a not very penetrating dis- 
course on the Deipnosophists of Athenaeus. 
Pliny, Strabo, Theophrastus, and Pausanias 
appear all too frequently in text and footnotes; 
likewise such comparatively modern works as 
Tansley, The British Isles and Their Vegeta- 
tion; Manatt, Aegean Days; McPherson, Primi- 
tive Beliefs in the North East of Scotland; and 
Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore. That various 
Oxonians in reviews of this book can pass over 
in silence the statement, “the finest contribu- 
tion Oxford has made to literature,—Alice” (p. 
129) is to me incredible. The predilection for 
whimsy appears repeatedly, especially in the 
style. For example, “A little Geography now, 
but without isotherms” (p. 121); “the whole 
conception of cobbling up epics grows quaint” 
(p. 184) ; ‘so much for the harbour; but the har- 
bour is not all” (p. 75); “but did he not also 
laugh once more—a little?’ (Pp. 192-93.) 

More polite reviewers such as C. M. Bowra 
and John Scott have commented upon the ripe 
wisdom and mellow tone of The Challenge of the 
Greek. To me, however, there are two points of 
much greater importance. The first is the 
shocking untimeliness of the opinions expressed 
in the book. It is this kind of thing which jus- 
tifies the frequent charges of opponents of the 
classics that classicists live in an ivory tower. 
If the attitude of Dr. Glover were that of all 
classicists, we should rightly be labeled tra- 
ditionalists, antidemocrats, and reactionaries. 
How the author himself can square his attitude 
with his statement that ‘‘one thinks of Car- 
lyle’s picture of the French Revolution in full 
swing while we are ‘perfecting our theory of ir- 
regular verbs’ ” (p. 21) is hard to understand. 
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Fortunately, the record of British and Ameri- 
can classicists in the present war furnishes the 
strongest refutation of these charges. 

The second disturbing problem is not so 
easily solved. One may agree readily enough 
with Dr. Glover’s polemics against sterile 
scholarship. There has been too much of this 
in the past. And, although classicists have not 
been the only offenders, by any means, never- 
theless there have been too many exhibits of 
the dry bones of learning. But what is the al- 
ternative? Surely not the belletristic trivia 
presented in this volume. Most classical schol- 
ars of today would be incapable of matching 
the plethora of quotations from ancient and 
modern literature which Dr. Glover employs. 
Much of our extra-curricular reading today 
centers about the contemporary scene and its 
implications, as affected by the past and as 
projected toward the future. William Allan 
Neilson in a recent article has pointed out the 
pitfalls into which the classics have fallen, and 
he, like many others, has suggested a searching 
examination and courageous reformulation of 
our program. That this is necessary no one 
will deny. But the answer is not essays on 
“Iced Water” and “The Fairy Tale.” The clas- 
sics are, and must be made to appear, more 
dynamic and more vital. 


Epwarp F. D’Arms 
University of Colorado 


Myth and Society in Attic Drama. By Atan M. 
G. Lirrte. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. 95+13 illus. $1.50. 


This slender and attractively produced vol- 
ume offers a succinct, clear, and pleasantly 
written example of that sociological approach 
to literature which during the last few years 
has attained a notable vogue, especially in 
English studies. As for Greek, only two years 


1 Reviewer's Note.—This review was written 
several months before Professor Glover’s death. The 
amenities of de mortuis nil nisi bonum would seem to 
demand a revision of the manner and matter of the 
review, were it not that the increasing number of 
American classicists in the armed forces indicates that 
they, too, are voicing a protest against the aristocratic, 
imperialistic, and nationalistic tenets of the Tory tra- 
dition. From a sincere conviction of the value of the 


classics as a universally humanizing force, I append 
this note. 


have passed since Professor Thomson’s Aeschy- 
lus and Athens' appeared ; and the present book 
proceeds from the same starting-point to simi- 
lar conclusions. But, unlike its predecessor, it 
is unencumbered by matter irrelevant to its 
thesis; and, had Professor Little been content 
to claim that he was providing no more than a 
very minor contribution to the study of Greek 
drama, one could have criticized him only on 
the score of details. For there is much skill, 
acumen, and knowledge here; in particular, his 
treatment (pp. 36 ff.) of Aeschylus’ Supplices 
trilogy, though it contains little or nothing not 
to be found in Thomson also, merits high 
praise. 

Unfortunately, with a remorseless and ruin- 
ous indifference to the plain intention and lan- 
guage of these plays, he insists or implies 
throughout not only that social history is both 
the basis and the subject of Greek drama but 
also that the poets meant their plays to be so- 
ciological documents. On page 4 we read: 


What, then, of the original purpose of the 
ancient drama, and what was the social function 
of the Attic dramatist? This was something more 
than the mere representation of an action. It 
was the projection of social conflict hidden and 
disguised from modern eyes beneath the mytho- 
logical form of primitive thought. 


If we seek to mitigate this by a supposition 
that the dramatists in fact wrote as thus de- 
scribed without suspecting what was the real 
point of their plays, we are defeated by such 
phrases as that on page 43: “the Oresteia and 
its theme of the victory of the city-law over 
tribal codes.” The word “theme” must mean 
that Aeschylus deliberately undertook to 
dramatize the said victory. 

No one will deny that certain plays of Aris- 
tophanes—especially Plutus, here completely 
ignored—are directly and deeply concerned 
with sociology and economics or that such 
themes are known to tragedy: the Eumenides 
contains powerful support of the Areopagite 
council. But these discussions, as was to be ex- 
pected, are perfectly explicit and intelligible 
even to us moderns; and to maintain that such 
concerns are the normal subject matter of our 
plays, concealed by a mythological vesture, 


1 Reviewed in CP, XXXVII (1942), 437 ff. 
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seems to me utterly perverse. Professor Little 
writes a whole chapter called ‘(Mythology as 
Primitive Thought,” which insists that Athe- 
nians could not understand political and social 
ideas unless they were called “Apollo” or 
“Athene” and behaved accordingly. How, 
then, did Athenians contrive, more than a cen- 
tury earlier, to follow the far more “modern” 
language of Solon? But to argue at any length 
on these lines is needless, when a reductio ad 
absurdum lies before us in the book itself; we 
need only note the fantastic results to which 
this doctrine leads when its promulgator han- 
dles the actual plays and forces the Muse into 
his leaden shackles. On page 44 he says: 

Nor is Antigone other than a tribal heroine in 
a democratic age. When she insists upon fulfilling 
“the unwritten laws of heaven” in giving her 
brother burial, she is not the prototype of the 
eternal individual rebel against society so much 
as the weak defender of a code which society has 
outgrown; she is the eternal conservative who 
cherishes the past as something sacred, and will 
lay down her life for her convictions, for she 
values, in tribal terms, the meed of ceremonial 
due to her brother more highly than her own life. 


The suicide of Ajax is “tribal” also (p. 44). In 
the Choephoroe: “Electra and Orestes are no 
longer individuals, but instruments of a mob 
passion” (p. 45). (Note, by the way, that none 
of the frequent allusions to the Oresteia so 
much as hints that Orestes’ deed was ordered 
by Zeus himself.) Even the Persae cannot es- 
cape, for it flows “in the channels of Greek 
myth,” because Darius is a ghost; the dragnet 
proves to contain Milton, of all people, because 
“he sought to revive the Biblical mythology” 
(p. 42). When we reach the fact that Sopho- 
cles, instead of composing trilogies like Aeschy- 
lus, wrote single plays, we are told (p. 43) that 
“the shrinkage of the form corresponds also to 
a shrinkage in the area of social struggle.” 
Similarly, a (completely nonexistent) fault in 
the structure of Hercules Furens “may be a 
symptom of the times... . of the disruptive 
forces already at work in the balance of Attic 
society” (p. 46). Prometheus Vinctus itself 
must come into line: 

This expansion of Zeus into a universal and 
moral good [sic: a misprint for “god’’?] is a direct 
reflection clothed in mythological form of the gain 


to morality which went with the exchange of an 
authority divided between tribe and society for 
the unified authority of city-state law [p. 41]. 


Nothing could be wiser, and in the present neg- 
lect of classical studies more politic, than to 
demonstrate the pertinence of those studies to 
our deepest modern concerns. But to attempt 
such demonstration by falsifying the finest 
work of ancient masters is to destroy a boon 
in the moment of presenting it. 


GILBERT Norwoop 
University of Toronto 


Schliemann’s First Visit to America, 1850-51. 
Edited by Sairtey H. Weber. (“Gennadei- 
on Monographs,” No. II.) Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. ix+ 
111. $2.50. 


In 1850-51 Henry Schliemann, at that time 
an energetic young businessman living in St. 
Petersburg, made his first trip to America. He 
recorded his experiences and impressions in a 
diary written, for practice, in English (a few 
pages are in Spanish). Most of the diary was 
composed during the journey, but, as an Intro- 
duction, Schliemann added, after his return to 
Russia, a brief sketch of his life up to 1850. 
This diary, including the introductory part, is 
among the Schliemann documents deposited in 
the Gennadeion Library in Athens and is edit- 
ed in this publication by the librarian of that 
institution, Dr. Shirley Weber. Dr. Weber has 
included a short Preface discussing the diary, 
Schiiemann’s American citizenship (records in 
the United States Legation at Athens show it 
was obtained in March, 1869, not on July 4, 
1850, as Schliemann has stated in Jlios, p. 12), 
and Emil Ludwig’s use of this diary in his biog- 
raphy of Schliemann. An index listing the 
proper names mentioned in the text is added. 

The English of the diary, as the editor re- 
marks, is good, and few explanatory notes were 
found necessary. Schliemann’s approach to 
Panama and his stay at Sacramento in Califor- 
nia provoked a few pages of Spanish, which 
have been translated by the editor into Eng- 
lish as an appendix. 

Schliemann’s trip to America was under- 
taken with the object of making money in Cali- 
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fornia, which was at that time in the tumult 
following upon the discovery of gold. After 
some initial discouragement he established at 
Sacramento a business for the purchase of gold 
dust and the sale of exchange. Although Schlie- 
mann was quite successful in his business, sev- 
eral attacks of fever, a distaste for the condi- 
tions of life in California, and a longing for St. 
Petersburg prompted his return to Russia 
after a stay of only one year. 

Schliemann gives no hint in the diary of his 
later passion for Greek antiquity, but he is 
concerned solely with a description of his trav- 
els and impressions of the United States and 
Panama. He sailed from Liverpool to New 
York; briefly visited Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Washington; then set out for California by 
way of the Isthmus of Panama. The hardships 
of his journey across the Isthmus, at that time 
made in large part on mule back, the tropical 
scenery, and the agitated, dangerous life of Cal- 
ifornia are vividly described and occupy the 
greater part of the diary. Schliemann’s im- 
pressions, while those of an intelligent and alert 
traveler (and one who liked very well the com- 
forts of life), are mainly superficial and con- 
cerned to a great extent with the minutiae of 
his journey. Thus his record is one of observa- 
tion with little analysis or reflection, and, as in 
the case of most travelers, his views were con- 
ditioned to some extent by his immediate cir- 
cumstances. For example, in the comfort of 
New York, immediately after his arrival, he 
notes that American men “are, if properly ap- 
proached, very frank and communicative, and 
regarding industry and assiduity, there is hard- 
ly a people on the earth’s surface who surpass 
them.” In California, however, while estab- 
lishing himself in business in an unfamiliar and 
keenly competitive environment, he writes: 
“When the new arriver becomes thoroughly 
acquainted with the character of the californian 
yankees, when he sees himself surrounded by a 
gang of scoundrels, when he sees that all here is 
based on swindling, that all is abominable 
falsehood, fraud and humbug or in plain cali- 
fornian: that all is intended to ‘shave’ ”—a 
verdict which recalls that of his contemporary 
and more prejudiced traveler “Martin Chuz- 
alewit.” 

The diary is worthy of attention for its very 


readable account of the conditions of traveling 
and of life in California in the fifties and for the 
light it throws on Schliemann’s own character. 
It shows him enthusiastic to the point of ex- 
aggeration, energetic, with a mind firmly set on 
its goal, but laboriously retentive of such trivia 
as the numbers of hotel-rooms, the prices of 
meals, the exact times of departure and arrival, 
as well as keenly observant of the scenes of a 
new country. 

Cart Rorsuck 
Dalhousie University 


Observations on the Hephaisteion. By WILLIAM 
Bett Drinsmoor. (Hesperia, Suppl. V.) 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, 1941. Pp. 171. $5.00. 

As the title indicates, this book is not a com- 
plete architectural study of the “Theseum,” 
though an extensive bibliography of earlier 
work is given, but a presentation and examina- 
tion of recent discoveries and of certain specific 
problems. Though only one name appears on 
the title-page, twenty pages (130-50) are writ- 
ten by Miss Lucy Talcott, and there is fre- 
quent reference to unpublished work by Ho- 
mer Thompson. 

The first thirty pages deal with the medi- 
eval tombs, of which there were fifty-three in- 
side the temple; and with the history of the 
building as a Protestant cemetery from 1799 
to 1821, which turns out to be a very worthy 
subject for archeological investigation. Then 
the various parts of the foundations are stud- 
ied, with the evidence afforded by them for the 
history and structure of the temple; and sev- 
eral parts of the superstructure are re-exam- 
ined with profit. The most notable result, for 
the general character of the temple, is the dis- 
covery that there were columns in the cella, 
apparently five on each side and one more in 
the middle at the back. This precise conclu- 
sion, like many others, rests on intricate calcu- 
lations which will be fully checked by few. 
However, the author’s extraordinary perspi- 
cacity and his unique competence in architec- 
tural questions are continually evident. His 
usual level of perspicuity is likewise attained. 

One of the numerous problems is presented 
by the finely stippled surface of the walls. In 
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connection with the remarkable use of lead for 
waterproofing the vertical joints, this is taken 
to indicate that it was planned to have stucco 
on the walls as a surface for paintings. It is 
noted, however, that walls prepared for stucco 
in other buildings have much rougher surfaces. 
Is it possible that the stippling was intended 
for painting applied directly? If a roughened 
surface was desirable for the adherence of stuc- 
co, it might perhaps be supposed that a slighter 
roughening would be desirable for the adher- 
ence of paint. There is a difficulty in the mar- 
gins left free of stippling around the edges of 
the blocks, but it seems that the surfaces were 
stippled before the blocks were put in place, 
and perhaps it was planned to extend the stip- 
pling over the margins in the final dressing of 


the walls. No traces of paint were found, or of. 


ancient stucco either; whatever the plan, it ap- 
parently was not carried out. 

To most people the two chief problems con- 
nected with the ““Theseum” are those of identi- 
fication and date. Dinsmoor does not discuss 
the former to any extent, regarding it as 
settled. As long as a scholar of Picard’s stand- 
ing insists that the building is the Eleusinion, 
the problem hardly seems to be nonexistent, 
but, indeed, there is very little room for doubt 
about it. As for the date, it is suggested that 
the temple was laid out on October 17, 449 B.c. 
The day depends on astronomical evidence, 
which is not discussed in this book and is con- 
servatively described as “possibly tenuous’’; 
but ‘“‘with so many indications pointing in this 
direction, we may safely adopt 449 B.c. as the 
date of the beginning of the temple.’’ It is dif- 
ficult to discover any of these indications be- 
sides the astronomical. Certainly there is none 
in the pottery catalogued by Miss Talcott. The 
author several times mentions an inscription 
that had been dated 449 by Segre and says 
(p. 153) that this date is indorsed by Meritt; 
but in the place cited (Meritt, Wade-Gery, 
and McGregor, Athenian Tribute Lists, I, p. 
579) one finds only the notation “‘ca. 449.” 
But even if the inscription were certainly dated 
449, it is not clear what bearing that would 
have on the date of the temple, since the docu- 
ment merely indicates the existence of a fund 
belonging to Hephaistos and Athena. It does 
not appear that October 17, 449, has any seri- 


ous claim to preference over a variety of dates 
in a period of three or four years. However, no 
date could be more suitable to the style of 
the sculpture, as this has always been ap- 
praised by good judges; and at least it is a 
much better date than the author had sug- 
gested in his revision of Anderson and Spiers. 


F. P. JoHnson 
University of Chicago 


Italic Tomb-Groups in the University Museum. 
By Evita Hatt Donan. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. 
Pp. 113+-56 pls. $7.50. 


This is a publication of objects that have 
been in the University Museum at Philadel- 
phia since 1897, having been bought through 
A. L. Frothingham. They were found in 
twenty-two tombs at Narce and seven at or 
near Vulci, and the discoveries in each tomb 
were separately recorded. The excavations 
were not supervised by Frothingham or by any 
other recognized archeologist, and the docu- 
ments are not all that might be desired; but 
the evidence, as carefully and fairly examined 
by Mrs. Dohan, indicates that the integrity 
of the tomb-groups is generally to be relied on. 

The tombs are denoted by numbers which 
were used by Frothingham but are not re- 
lated to the order in the book. It would have 
been convenient for the reader if the Table 
of Contents had included a list of the tombs 
in the order of their presentation, which is 
first geographical and then chronological. 
With this exception, the scheme of the book 
could hardly be improved. Everything is well 
illustrated; there are sixty-nine drawings in 
the text, in addition to the photographic illus- 
trations on the plates. Under each tomb each 
object is fully described; then, for most of the 
things, ‘“comparanda” are cited and succinctly 
discussed. Since the number of items for each 
tomb varies from five to sixty-five, the quanti- 
ty of archeological material thus published is 
great. It cannot be said that the objects aver- 
age very high in individual interest; but the 
fulness of treatment, the relative certainty of 
contemporaneity within each tomb-group, and 
the high scholarly character of the work make 
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the book one of highest importance for the 
period of the tombs. 

The chronology of the tombs is discussed 
on pages 105-9. A number of them are found 
to be approximately contemporary with the 
Tomb of the Warrior at Tarquinii, to which 
Mrs. Dohan gives the late date of about 680 
s.c. None of the Philadelphia series is as late 
as 600, and nearly all are placed in a period 
of thirty years, ca. 680-650. An interesting 
part of this discussion deals with the Boc- 
choris Tomb, which the author thinks is later 
than the Warrior Tomb by only about a 
decade (instead of by three generations, as 
Randall-MaclIver thought). Battiscombe Gunn 
contributes a few paragraphs on Bocchoris 
himself, whose reign he dates about 718-712 
B.c. He says that he does not know whence 
Karo obtained his date, 734-728, but Mrs. 
Dohan could have enlightened him about that; 
Karo (and others) got it from Schiaparelli. 
Whether Schiaparelli’s source can be dis- 
covered I do not know; Egyptologists were 
perplexed by his date at least as long ago as 
1903, when Alexandre Moret wrote a dis- 
sertation on Bocchoris. It appears that many 
Etruscologists, though attaching great im- 
portance to the Bocchoris vase, took over a 
date for the pharaoh which has had no 
acceptance among Egyptologists in the present 
century, if, indeed, it ever had. There is 
nothing of that sort in Mrs. Dohan’s chron- 
ology, though it does seem pretty short. 

There is a misprint in the caption of the 
Frontispiece, which strikes me as a poor place 
for a misprint. Elsewhere P. V. C. Baur’s 
name is misspelled; this is apparently not a 
misprint, but a slip of minimal importance. 
A few other such trifles have been noted, but 
in general the printing and proofreading are 
satisfactory. The book is well designed, it 
lies open well, and the binding is unusually 
handsome. 

F. P. JoHNSON 
University of Chicago 





Gold and Silver Coin Standards in the Roman 
Empire. By Louis C. West. (““Numismat- 
ic Notes and Monographs,” No. 94.) New 
York: American Numismatic Society, 
1941. Pp. iv-+199. $1.50. 


The object of this monograph “is to deter- 
mine the official ratio of gold and silver from 
an examination of the weights of all imperial 
gold and silver coins” (pp. 3 f.). There is pre- 
sented a careful and precise analysis of the 
gold and silver coins of known weight, em- 
peror by emperor, and, whenever possible, 
according to periods within each reign, with 
numerous tables that show in concise and con- 
venient form the relationships between their 
number, date, and weight. Under each em- 
peror are discussed also the relevant literary 
texts, any other evidence regarding prices at 
that time, and the views of modern scholars. 
All are subjected to extremely skeptical analy- 
sis, even so basic and generally accepted a 
statement as in Dio lv. 12 that the aureus was 
worth twenty-five drachmae or denarii—a text 
which the author has to continue to use in or- 
der to calculate a probable relationship be- 
tween gold and silver. 


Students of Roman imperial coinage owe 
the author a great deal for his collection and 
presentation of this evidence, which will be 
useful in the study of many other problems, 
and for his clear distinctions in an uncertain 
field of the bounds between certainty, proba- 
bility, and possibility. One point not clearly 
mentioned is the reduction in weight of coins 
through circulation; but, in fact, it seems ade- 
quately accounted for in his constant attention 
to points of concentration in recorded weights 
and to comparison between actual and theo- 
retical weights. In fact, the author has been 
as successful in his object as seems possible in 
the present state of the evidence. 

One would like to have further discussion of 
the heavier standards prevailing under Domi- 
tian, the debasement of the silver coinage un- 
der Commodus, and the problems of the third 
century. But the author has given us a good 
foundation, and we look forward to the studies 
he plans on the coinage of Egypt and of the 
period of Constantine. The inscription “from 
Iobacchi” (p. 108) is surely a slip for ‘“‘of the 
Tobacchi.” It was found in Athens. 


T. Ropert S. BRouGHTON 


Bryn Mawr College 
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Aristotle’s Art of Poetry. Ed. W. H. Fyre. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1940. Pp. xxxii+82. 


This brief edition of the Poetics, designed 
for the ‘‘Greekless reader,” has much to com- 
mend it. The introductions to single chapters 
and groups of chapters often provide stimulat- 
ing material for class discussion. The footnotes 
are frequent, brief, and usually helpful. Since 
there are, however, a good many translations 
of the Poetics readily available for students of 
literary criticism, one wonders whether it is 
worth while to present this much, even to 
Greekless readers, without presenting more. 
Fyfe says: “The translation here used is that 
of Ingram Bywater, which the editor, a Satyr 
to his Hyperion, has ventured to alter slightly 
in a few places.”’ There are more alterations 
than this would imply, though most of them 
are unimportant. If any alterations were to be 
made, perhaps some of them should have been 
more important. Certainly the translation of 
1455 a33 should be discussed. Fyfe never 
seems to take Gudeman’s work into account, 
and it is most unfortunate that a new edition 
intended for any audience should blithely ig- 
nore so much recent scholarship. 

Fyfe’s own translation in the Loeb edition 
is the source of several of the changes in the 
translation, though he fortunately does not 
translate ¢idocodwrepov as “scientific” at 
145165. (Incidentally the Berlin numbers 
would be a useful addition.) The assurance 
with which many generalizations are presented 
in the general introduction is disquieting, for 
example: “This recipe Aristotle produced ac- 
cording to his habit as a result of inductive re- 
search. Having read all the available trage- 
dies, he formed this general conception of the 
appropriate hero for a tragic story” (p. xxiv). 
This may all be so, but Fyfe presents neither 
evidence nor argument to prove it. He also 
knows (p. 15) that Plato “was more emotional 
than Aristotle.” Again, this may be true; but 
the method is likely to confuse interpretation 
by substituting assumption for observation. 
On page 55 Fyfe says: “It is hard to believe 
that Aristotle, while very properly exhorting 
us to ‘pass over this,’ should at once proceed 
to perpetrate Chapter 20.”’ This is apparently 
the basis for the statement on page 53 that 
chapter 20 “‘is probably an interpolation.” 


Many of Fyfe’s observations on what seems 
to be Aristotle’s failure to realize that in gen- 
uine poetry the diction is fused with the 
thought and feeling will strike a sympathetic 
chord in many readers; but it is clear that here, 
as in the treatment of catharsis and the devel- 
opment of the form of tragedy, Fyfe has iden- 
tified Aristotle as a modern biologist and pro- 
ceeded to interpret the Poetics on that basis. 
xaOapors is so definitely a “‘purge’’ (p. xvii) that 
one is disposed to worry about the emotional 
state of the Athenians during the long months 
when there were no festivals “to keep their 
emotions in good working order.” 

It is quite right to stress the practical aim 
of the Poetics, but to overstress this aspect is 
to ignore other elements in the document and 
to oversimplify one’s interpretation. 


F. R. B. Gopo.pxin 
Princeton University 


Tiberius and the Roman Empire. By Cuar.es 
Epwarp Situ. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1942. Pp. v+281. 


The defense of adding one more to the many 
lives of Tiberius is given by the author in the 
Preface (p. iii), where, after acknowledging the 
value of Marsh’s The Reign of Tiberius (1931) 
and of the studies of Charlesworth in the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History (1934) and of M. Gelzer 
in the Real-Encyclopddie (1917), he writes: 

Yet few topics in ancient history offer wider 
opportunities for the exercise of judgment on 
questions of emphasis and interpretation or pre- 

ent more critical problems in the use of ancient 
authorities. Many of the most controversial 
issues cannot be definitively settled by the utiliza- 
tion of epigraphical or numismatic evidence and, 
hence, continue to engender interpretative varia- 
tion. 


The reader of this book has throughout the 
feeling that it is a fresh treatment of Tiberius 
and of the Roman Empire during his reign. A 
striking instance of independence is the writ- 
er’s view, against Marsh and Charlesworth, 
that Drusus, the son of Tiberius, died a natu- 
ral death; that Apicata’s “charges were simply 
the act of a woman who had every reason to 
feel vindictive” (pp. 122-23). Good judgment 
is shown in Smith’s conclusion on the Piso ap- 
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pointment. After an excellent summarization 
of Piso’s background and character he writes: 
“Yet, knowing Piso as he [Tiberius] doubtless 
did, his appointment of such a man. to the 
Syrian governorship was a blunder of tragic 
proportions. The only alternative to such a 
verdict is to hold that he deliberately sacrificed 
the interests of the state in the hope of dis- 
crediting Germanicus” (p. 88). There is 
abundant evidence, in the fourteen pages of 
Bibliography and the many and extensive foot- 
notes, that the writer has made himself famil- 
iar with the voluminous literature of his sub- 
ject. Indeed, probably the greatest value of the 
book will be for less advanced students of Ti- 
berius, who will use it as an introduction to the 
literature. But scholars in the field will at least 
have to consult Smith’s opinion on this and 
that point. There is an adequate index. 

A few suggestions and criticisms may be in 
place. The use of “Teutoberg Wood” and 
“Agrippa Posthumus” bothered the reviewer. 
“T bequeathed the direction of public affairs 
from my power to that of the Roman people” 
(p. 4) is little more than a paraphrase of the 
Latin (Mon. Ancyr. c. 34): “rem publicam ex 
mea potestate in senatus populique Romani 
arbitrium transtuli.” The statement (p. 3) 
that in 23 B.c. Augustus “received investment 
with tribunician powers” leaves the impression 
that he had not previously been voted some of 
the powers of a tribune’ Sulla’s famous law is 
called the Lex sicariis (p. 109). Infra is incor- 
rectly used a number of times for supra, which 


is never used. 
C. H. OLDFATHER 


University of Nebraska 


The Pretorian Prefect from Commodus to Dio- 
cletian (A.D. 180-305). By LAURENCE LEE 
Hower. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. xiii+141. $2.00. 

As the author points out in his Introduction, 
there has long been a tendency among scholars 
to repeat what their predecessors have said 
about the pretorian prefects, and the assump- 
tion that from the end of the second century 
the prefects became purely judicial function- 
aries has become all but universal. The recent 
works of Marcel Durry (Paris, 1938) and Al- 


fredo Passerini (Rome, 1939) mark a reaction 
against older views and also provide what has 
long been needed—a new and detailed treat- 
ment of the pretorian cohorts and the prefec- 
ture. Durry’s book, however, concerns itself 
mainly with the cohorts, while Passerini keeps 
a more even balance between two closely allied 
topics. Mr. Howe is, however, justified in his 
contention that Passerini’s monograph, though 
of great value, has certain marked defects, for 
instance, faulty chronology and a tendency to 
substitute dogmatic assertion for full discus- 
sion of controversial points. He himself has 
wisely in a first book limited himself to the 
third century, which not only presents special 
problems but which is the period least ade- 
quately handled by Passerini. 

Mr. Howe’s dissertation is made up of five 
brief chapters (pp. 1-64), a list of pretorian 
prefects from A.D. 180 to 305 (pp. 65-95), and 
discussions of eight special problems (pp. 96- 
123), for example, the trial of Apollonius, the 
supposed prefecture of Julius Paulus, and the 
value of the Augustan History for a study of the 
prefecture in the third century. The main the- 
sis of the book is well presented. Mr. Howe 
makes it clear that the prefects after the age of 
the Severi, so far from being primarily or pre- 
dominantly jurists of eminence, often, on the 
contrary, held important military commands 
or governed extensive territories as the emper- 
or’s representatives or even as regents of young 
rulers. The prefect by that time had extensive 
military, administrative, and judicial duties; 
naturally, in the troubled years between Sep- 
timius Severus’ death and the accession of Dio- 
cletian, military responsibilities usually took 
precedence over the others. Inscriptions show 
that the heavy burden resting on the prefects 
necessitated the frequent appointment of vice- 
prefects, who presumably carried on the pre- 
fects’ judicial and administrative work when- 
ever the prefects were absent from the capital 
city. Mr. Howe’s list of prefects includes sixty- 
six or sixty-seven about whom there is no 
doubt, nine who are doubtful, and thirty-eight 
whom he rejects. Most of these last are “phan- 
toms” from the Augustan History. The Select 
Bibliography at the end is satisfactory, except 
that Mr. Howe does not give accurate informa- 
tion about Hirschfeld’s two books. He merely 
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records a first and a second edition ‘of the Ver- 
waltungsgeschichte. But the so-called second 
edition was not only substantially different in 
content but appeared with a new title, Die 
kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Dio- 
cletian. Mr. Howe should have listed it as a 
separate book. The proofreading, especially of 
foreign words and names, might have been bet- 
ter. 

Mr. Howe shows a thorough mastery over 
his often intractable source material, and his 
narrative is clear and convincing. In short, his 
dissertation is a very competent piece of work, 
which leads one to hope that he will have op- 
portunity for undertaking further researches in 
Roman imperial history. 

M. L. W. LaistNER 
Cornell University 


Urbanization and the Franchise in Roman Gaul. 
By Norman J. DeWirr. Dissertation, 
Johns Hopkins, 1938. Lancaster, Pa., 1940. 
Pp. 72. $1.00. 

This interesting dissertation contains three 
chapters: ‘‘The Policies of Caesar and Augus- 
tus in Gaul,” “Old and New Towns in Roman 
Gaul’ (with an index of Gallic towns), and 
“The Enfranchisement of Individuals in Ro- 
man Gaul” (with an index of Julii). On a sub- 
ject on which so much work has been done as 
on Roman Gaul a study of this nature must 
become largely an essay in interpretation and 
is doubly difficult because it is concerned with 
some of the most fundamental problems of 
Roman imperial policy. The author as a whole 
has done well, though the correlation of con- 
clusions with material from the rest of the Em- 
pire has largely been left to the reader. He cor- 
rectly emphasizes the preservation of Gallic 
elements, such as the use of the tribal civitas as 
the basis for local government (p. 6). With re- 

1 Heron (pp. 1 and 126) should be Héron, and the 
eminent Bollandist’s name was ‘‘Delehaye”’ not ‘‘De- 
lahaye”’ (pp. 95 and 125). Das Insignien (p. 13, n. 15) 
should be das Insigne; concilium (p. 35) should be 
consilium; and incomparibilem (p. 76) should be in- 
comparabilem, La droit (p. 126) and Marsailles (p. 
140) are as disturbing as three wrong breathings in a 
line and a half of Greek (p. 110, n. 62), Ka:odperos, 
Kawdpevo are wrongly printed (pp. 99 and 141) with 
paroxytone accents, while the accents on «xparoros 


and Bao.déa (pp. 19 and 141) are printed grave instead 
of acute. For Romanus (p. 125) read Romani. 


gard to the many coloniae that were not regular 
Roman colonies, he accepts the theory of 
Keune “that colonia designates the chief town 
or capital of a Gallic civitas” (p. 21). The rath- 
er bold theory that colonia reproduces the 
Celtic -dunum (pp. 22 f.) is his own. This de- 
serves consideration ; but, if it is to be accepted, 
it would seem necessary to have clearer proof 
that colonia was applied also to other towns be- 
sides tribal capitals. Otherwise it seems safer to 
doubt that the word could be used so loosely 
and rather to believe that the designation of 
colonia for tribal capitals, if it goes back to 
Augustus, was an honor bestowed upon them 
by the emperor. The use of the tribal name— 
e.g., Colonia Treverorum—would serve to dis- 
tinguish such cities from Roman colonies and, 
at the same time, suggest a relation between 
Gallic and Roman institutions. Also in con- 
nection with the concilium of the three Gauls 
(pp. 14 ff.) there may be a slight exaggeration 
of the Gallic elements, though here DeWitt has 
as great a scholar as Hirschfeld on his side. 
Undoubtedly there was a consideration of 
Gallic institutions, but the concilium differed 
from the pan-Gallic meetings of the Druids 
(Caesar BG vi. 13. 8-10) not only in the place 
of meeting but also in having an annually 
elected sacerdos instead of a high priest with 
life-tenure. As to the concilia of the Gauls 
mentioned by Caesar, these seem to have been 
called at irregular intervals and do not seem to 
have involved a permanent organization. The 
meetings later summoned by Caesar himself 
should be distinguished from them. More im- 
portant, however, is the fact that, when the 
concilium is studied in connection with other 
assemblies, it is seen to have had exactly the 
form we should expect if there had been no 
Gallic influence. The assembly was like that of 
a Hellenistic federal state, consisting of elected 
representatives, but with one new feature com- 
mon in western concilia: former high priests 
were members for life. Gallic influence is prob- 
ably to be seen chiefly in the organization of a 
single assembly for three provinces. These are 
important points, but it should not be held 
against the author that he happens to disagree 
with some of the pet views of the reviewer. 


J. A. O. LARSEN 
University of Chicago 
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Studies in Colloquial Exaggeration in Roman 
Comedy. By Mary Karuryn GLtick. 
(Dissertation, University of Chicago.) Chi- 
cago: Private edition, distributed by the 
University of Chicago Libraries, 1941. Pp. 
iii+140. 

The author deals almost exclusively with 
verbs, in which she distinguishes two types of 
exaggeration, that which merely exaggerates 
(e.g., perit for actumst de me) and that which 
involves metaphor as well (e.g., cibum contrun- 
care for cibum comedere). She attempts to es- 
tablish for a given verb its literal meaning by 
citation from the linguistic literature (Walde 
and Hofmann, Ernout and Meillet, Lindsay, 
the Thesaurus, et al.), and then, by painstaking 
description of the context, she describes the 
hyperbole which has been employed. There is 
an inevitable residue of subjectivity of which 
Miss Glick is quite aware, for it is not always 
possible to determine whether the verb used is 
in its literal sense or whether exaggeration for 
a less colorful word has been employed. Fur- 
thermore, many words, it is well known, lost 
their literal sense even before Plautus and are 
used by him regularly in a figurative sense but 
without any sense of exaggeration. The au- 
thor’s rule of thumb by which such problems 
are resolved, in so far as they can be, is the 
assumption that there was greater conscious- 


ness of the force of a given term whose figura- 
tive and exaggerated sense is less frequent 
(p. 4), e.g., insanum, which never became as 
colorless as the English adverb “awfully.” On 
such a basis an uncomfortable feeling of uncer- 
tainty will pervade the reader’s mind as he 
passes through the shades of meaning and 
wonders just where hyperbole really begins. 
That there is equal uncertainty in the author’s 
mind is shown by the frequency of such expres- 
sions as ‘seems to show exaggeration,” “prob- 
ably,” and “much the same as.” The study 
offers no conclusions other than the well-known 
fact that Plautus indulged in these types of 
comic effect more than did Terence and that 
the type employing both hyperbole and meta- 
phor is more common than simple exaggera- 
tion. References to other examples in foot- 
notes appended to discussions of typical usages 
and a convenient index of verbs will be useful 
to any student of colloquial Latin who may de- 
sire to check such usages without wading 
through irrelevant references in the Indexes of 
Plautus and Terence. The verbs are treated 
according to the range of human or natural ac- 
tivity which they express, and a summary 
gives a good picture of the different types of 
activity from which the comic poets drew their 
hyperbolic material. 


Joun N. Hoven 
Ohio State University 
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